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Experiments in Curriculum 
Development: What’s hap- 
pening in curriculum in 
other cities, in other states? 
How is a teacher in Maine 
or a principal in Minnesota 
solving a problem, conduct- 
ing a study? 


Next month’s magazine 
brings you a picture of cur- 
riculum experimentation 
throughout the country. 
Leading off is a discussion 
of recent outstanding pro- 
grams in the light of their 
implications for the future. 


Successive articles discuss 
current programs in Wis- 
consin, Maine, and Utah. 
One author reports on the 
recent Hawaiian school sur- 
vey and another on the cur- 
riculum study centering in 
the University of Montana. 


A description of experimen- 
tation in Minnesota illustrates 
a type of approach which 
might be used in small 
American communities. Two 
articles tell of the activities 
of the Sloan and Rosenwald 
foundations. Also in this issue 
is a review of the much- 
discussed Harvard report on 
general education. 


Contributors include W. H. 
Burton, Nelson L. Bossing, 
Ida A. Ooley, Jennie Camp- 
bell, Edgar M. Draper, W. 
Carson Ryan, J. Minor 
Gwynn, Walter A. Ander- 
son, D. F. Folger, Edgar B. 
Wesley, and Harold F. 
Clark. 
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Its Our World Again 


ALICE MIEL 


To conceive of the basic skills in the narrow confines of the three R’s 
would be to let the world down at a time when it is looking hopefully to 
the schools for inspired leadership. This article points the way to an 
education based on the highest level of social intelligence yet envisioned 
by man. Here, we believe, lies the answer to the question, What are the 
basic skills? The author, Alice Miel, is assistant professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


“IT’S YOUR WORLD AGAIN,” an Army 
lieutenant wrote on V-J day to a friend in 
education, “and I only hope it never again 
reverts to military control.” 

So it’s our world again. We can’t any 
longer plead the war emergency as an excuse 
for marking time in education. We can’t any 
longer go on dreaming of what we shall do 
with the postwar world. It’s here, that re- 
sponsibility of ours. We must roll up our 
sleeves. 

The choices that are made by educators 
the world over this year and the next will de- 
termine who will survive. The skills which 
educators consider basic and the means they 
employ to develop those skills in the young 
will be deciding factors in the peacetime 
struggles between opposing social philoso- 
phies everywhere. 

We may well reject summarily the pro- 
position that organized education return to 
solutions once tried and found wanting. A 
return to old-fashioned discipline, to a nar- 
row definition of skills in terms of the three 
R’s alone—such proposals hold no promise. 

Instead we may accept the proposition that 
only the cooperative can survive in this 
modern world. We may then turn our atten- 
tion to helping a whole generation of people 
to learn the skills of cooperation. 

Recently some experienced elementary 
teachers and principals, representing all kinds 
of schools, were asked each to list five or ten 
social learnings believed to be important re- 
sponsibilities of the school. The results were 
interesting and significant. Most lists fell into 
one definite pattern. That pattern reveals 
clearly the level of cooperative living which 
most teachers in this country apparently have 
been led to covet for children. It is worth- 
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while to examine these results very carefully. 

Items frequently mentioned were teaching 
children to be self-controlled, to get along 
with others, to be responsible for themselves, 
to be obedient, to be tolerant, to abide by 
majority decisions, to be kind, to limit their 
freedom in relation to the freedom of others, 
and, of course, to be able to read and write 
and do arithmetic. These items are so fa- 
miliar from all the literature on character 
education that the reader may have scanned 
the list with merely a “so-what” reaction. 

But look again; take this cluster of proposed 
social learnings as a whole. What a really 
low level of aspiration it represents. In a 
society needing badly to have numbers of 
outgoing, contributive persons, educators 
have commonly conceived of social com- 
petence in passive, if not individualistic, 
terms. The average teacher who has not been 
prompted to examine his beliefs in this area 
defines desirable social learnings in terms of 
the characteristics that make a youngster a 
model, that is an easily manageable, member 
of a school group. 

The group of elementary school workers 
that, on first thought, listed the low-level 
social learnings enumerated above, rather 
quickly arrived through group thinking at 
some social learnings on a higher plane. To- 
ward these, it was agreed, schools should be 
contributing. The group realized that one 
must at times be satisfied temporarily with 
lower-level learnings while helping individ- 
uals to progress toward more mature and 
complex points of view and behavior. Never- 
theless, the group felt, educational workers 
should be aspiring toward higher-level learn- 
ings needed for effective participation in the 
world that is shaping. 
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Some Social Learnings for Which the School Should Share Responsibility 
A DirecTion CHART 


Level 1 

a. Maintaining self-control 

b. Being kind to others 

c. Exhibiting tolerance of difference 

d. Getting along with others 

e. Conceiving of freedom as ex- 
tending until it interferes with 
the freedom of another 

f. Taking responsibility for doing 
one’s own job 

g. Being satisfied with majority rule 

h. Showing obedience to authority 

i. Understanding and accepting the 
status quo 

j. Acquiring the mechanical skills 
of reading, writing, and figuring 


Level 2 


—— Bearing a friendly feeling 

——> Having concern for all mankind 

—— Valuing difference 

—— Being a contributing member of a group 
—— Seeing the necessity of a cooperative 


search for conditions guaranteeing maxi- 
mum freedom for all 


—— Taking responsibility for a share of the 


labor involved in a common enterprise 


—— Working for “unanimous consent” 
—— Evaluating and cooperating with au- 


thority 


—— Refining constantly one’s conception of 


the “good society” 


—— Making full use of communication skills 


The result of the group’s thinking is 
summed up in the “direction chart” shown 
above. 


Interpreting the Chart 


It is not enough merely to maintain self- 
control—not to exhibit anger or dislike of 
the behavior of others. It is not enough 
merely to be kind to those with whom one 
comes in contact. It is not enough merely to 
tolerate, put up with, suffer differences in 
skin-color, hair texture, religion, economic 
level. People must bear a friendly feeling to- 
ward other people just because they are all 
human beings with dignity and certain basic 
rights on this earth. People must extend their 
concern for others, to mankind itself. People 
must see the likenesses in all persons and 
value differences for the opportunity they 
offer for achieving a richer whole. 

It is not enough merely to get along with 
other people, being satisfied with keeping the 
ripples out of one’s own pool. It is not so- 
cially intelligent to want to push one’s own 
freedom into every nook and cranny that 
one believes to be unoccupied by the freedom 
and rights of anyone else. That is the com- 
petitive, the grasping, the power-seeking way 
of life. It is not enough to take responsibility 
for one’s own conduct, health, job. Many of 
the jobs that need doing in this world fall 
into the space between individuals and be- 
tween institutions. We need individuals 


who have the skill to be contributive in 
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the groups to which they belong. We need 
individuals who can define with others the 
conditions that will provide the truest 
freedom for all persons and the jobs that 
need to be done to achieve and maintain 
those conditions. We need individuals who 
will then share responsibility for carrying 
out the plans made by the group. 

In all group work it is not enough merely 
to take a vote and let the majority will pre- 
vail. To secure intelligent and sincere cooper- 
ation on the wisest plan a group can produce, 
it is necessary to persist to the point where, 
to all practical purposes, everyone agrees on 
a plan as the best that the group can at the 
time evolve. This will mean that every indi- 
vidual must gain increasing control over tech- 
niques of group functioning, which involves: 

1. Learning techniques’ of group discus- 
sion, analysis, and planning, division of labor, 
record-keeping, and evaluation. 

2. Learning to exhibit behavior that “lubri- 
cates” human relationships—courtesy, humor, 
tact, sportsmanship. 

3. Learning to make creative use of con- 
flict and criticism—learning to harmonize 
differences. 

4. Working out satisfactory leader-fol- 
lower relationships—practicing both roles. 

5. Working out satisfactory majority-min- 
ority relationships—learning to build on 
strength wherever found. 

It is not socially intelligent to be indiscrim- 
inately obedient to authority. When Ger- 
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trude Stein was asked recently to state what 
she believed should be done to reeducate the 
Germans, “he said: 

. . . there is only one thing to be done 
and that is to teach them disobedience, 
as long as they are obedient so long 
sooner or later they will be ordered 
around by a bad man.and there will 
be trouble. Teach them disobedience 
. . . make every German child know 
that it is its duty at least once a day to 
do its good deed and not believe some- 
thing its father or its teacher tells them, 
confuse their minds, get their minds 
confused and perhaps then they will be 
disobedient and the world will be at 
peace. The obedient peoples go to war, 
disobedient peoples like peace, that is 
the reason Italy did not really become a 
good Axis, the people were not obedient 
enough, the Japs and the Germans are 
the only really obedient people on earth 
and see what happens, teach them diso- 
bedience, confuse their minds, teach 
them disobedience, and the world can 
be peaceful! 

In her own way, Miss Stein has said what 
our group of educators was trying to say on 
its direction chart—we need people who will 
evaluate authority in its various forms, who 
will weigh conflicting authorities, who will 
select carefully the authority with which 
they will cooperate. People in modern socie- 
ties must know how to deal with power and 
authoritarianism in different guises. There 
is need to know how to allocate the authority 
of the group temporarily to experts, to 
leaders; and, just as important, there is need 
to know how and when to withdraw author- 
ity from those in whom it is vested. 

It is not socially intelligent merely to un- 
derstand and accept the status quo in our 
social arrangements. A growing understand- 
ing of the realities of our present economic 
order, of our political movements, of the 
use of our human and natural resources is 
essential. But added to that must be a grow- 
ing understanding of what is achievable in 
family, community, and other human rela- 
tionships. There must be a growing under- 
standing also of what is achievable in beau- 
tifying surroundings for all people—their 
homes, public buildings, and places of work, 


1 Life. 19:54-58, August 6, 1945. 
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their streets and roads, their yards, their parks 
and river banks. The characteristics of a de- 


sirable socio-economic system must be 
thought through. In short, people’s concep- 
tion of the “good life,” the “good society,” 
must constantly be undergoing refinement. 

Finally, it is not enough merely to learn 
the mechanics of reading, writing, and deal- 
ing with numbers. In a democracy people 
must make full use of the tools of communica- 
tion for getting and giving information. They 
must learn the dynamics and control of 
public opinion and the channels through 
which that opinion is formed—radio and 
press, film, theater, and other arts. 


The Job Is Ours 


What a host of skills is called for if people 
are to operate on this higher level of social 
living. How meager and barren has been our 
conception of those skills. We speak of the 
“skill subjects,” little realizing that some of 
the most basic and difficult of those skills 
fall between subjects into a no man’s land 
that few teachers plan for. 

The program of a_ better-than-average 
school in a favored suburban community, 
which was studied recently, exemplifies the 
typical situation with regard to skills. There 
was emphasis on a narrow type of drill on 
the usual tool subjects, with little opportunity 
for practice of those skills in useful work. 
Almost no time was devoted to practice of 
such skills as individual and group planning 
and evaluation or discussion techniques of 
any kind. Skill in the arts that give meaning 
and satisfaction to hours of leisure was not 
being developed to any appreciable degree. 
The subtle and delicate skills associated with 
a high type of human relationships were for- 
feited in favor of group progress through 
science and social studies textbooks, arith- 
metic workbooks, and spellers. 

Until such things as learning to win and 
hold friends, learning to deal with competi- 
tion, frustration, and aggression, learning to 
share ideas, goods, services, and experiencing 
satisfaction and joy and security as a member 
of a group can take their proper place in our 
conception of the basic skills, we shall con- 
tinue to allow children to leave our schools 
as passive, self-centered, naive members of 
a world society. This must not be. If it’s our 
world again, let’s develop the skills necessary 
for first-class citizens. 
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Skills for All Ages 


The challenging goals for eduvaitilins set forth in the preceding article by 
Miss Miel have meaning for all boys and girls—from the nursery-school 


toddler to the college sophisticate. In the four articles which follow, au- 
thors explore ways of working toward these goals in the nursery school 
and kindergarten, elementary school, secondary school, and college. 
These articles make clear the great responsibility of education for 
teaching boys and girls the skills they need in today’s complex world. 


@ “We can’t ALL ride in the little red wagon ALL the time” 


Democracy Begins With the Very Young 


DEMOCR ACY HAS BEEN DEFINED as 

“government by the people in the interest of 
all the people with guarantee of civil and 
religious liberty to every citizen.”? 

Can this have any meaning to a young 
child who dresses himself with difficulty, 
whose speech is imperfect, whose interest is 
primarily in “self,” to say nothing of having 
any understanding of civil and religious 
liberty? Has democracy meaning to the typi- 
cal possessiveness of a 3-year-old: “This is 
MY Jimmy. YOU can’t play’ with Jimmy. 
He’s going to play with ME. Aren’t you 
Jimmy?” Or to the negative 2-year-old who 
wants no interference from adults? The an- 


1 Nicholas Murray Butler. “Education and Democ- 
racy” in Education for Democracy. Proceedings of the 
Congress on Education for Democracy. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939, p. 26. 


A world at peace depends on democratic rela- 
tions among all people. An understanding of 
each individual’s part in that kind of a rela- 
tionship can come about through continual em- 
phasis upon democratic action in the life of 
every child. How the teaching of skills for liv- 
ing in a democratic society can begin in nursery 
school is discussed by Helen E. Streit, director 
of child care centers in Lynwood, Calif. 
“I enjoyed thinking of nursery school experi- 
ences in this light,’ writes Miss Streit, “and 
hope others get as much from looking at skills 
from this particular perspective as I did.” 
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HELEN E. STREIT 


swer is, “Yes,” because democracy is a way 
of life. It is something one can be taught to 
live before understanding its meaning. 
Practice in democratic living starts in the 
nursery school or in the home where the 
teaching of social and functional skills is 
planned to develop good attitudes toward 
individual and social responsibility. The high 
level of response that can be achieved by 
young children demonstrates how early skills 
can be directed toward our ultimate goal of 
producing good citizens, not robots. Success 
in this direction does not come from com- 
mands but rather as an outgrowth of situa- 
tions previously thought through and 
planned to set the stage for the child’s spon- 
taneous response at a later date. Responses 
are varied because they come from the child 
and have not been superimposed upon him. 


Getting Along With Others 


Children who are encouraged to solve 
their own problems in socially acceptable 
ways develop different techniques for getting 
along while pursuing their own interests in a 
group. Some techniques are imitations of 
adult patterns, others are highly individual 
adjustments to a situation. 

In a group of children ranging in age from 
2 to 5 years, Christopher, age 4, built fre- 
quently with the blocks. The problem of 
preserving his building from others moving 
around the room was solved by the simple 
expedient of sprawling in front of the blocks 
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Courtesy Glencoe (IIl.) Schools 


Important discussions call for exchange of ideas Lades 


Courtesy Los Angeles (Calif.) Schools 


Playing together is part of each day 


Creative skills bring satisfactions in leisure tim §} 
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Learning to know each other brings understanding 


Courtesy West Georgia College, Carrollton, Ga. 


" Library of Congress (Perlitch for OWI) 


nderstanding the world today is necessary for all 


Courtesy Portland (Ore.) Schools 


Many skills make for balanced living 
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nf Skills function in community life 


USDA Photo by Madeleine Osborne 


Social skills develop in group living 


i. Courtesy Long Beach (Calif.) Schools 


so that others had to make a wide detour. 
This preventive measure was so successful 
that conflicts seldom arose between him and 
others. Another child who wa8 generally ag- 
gressive when his blocks were knocked down 
by another, exhibited a high degree of toler- 
ance on one occasion when the offender was 
a much younger child. His tension relaxed 
immediately when he saw who was respon- 
sible and he said: “Oh, it’s you. I guess you 
don’t know any better.” 

In another group, the typical response of 
Bobby, almost 5, was instructive. “Look what 
you did,” he would say if his blocks were 
disarranged by a careless child. “If you do it 
like this you won’t knock them down.” Then 
he would demonstrate the correct procedure. 
This same Bobby had also learned the ad- 
vantages of the peaceful approach in other 
situations. On one occasion George had all 
the small cars. Bobby went to him in a 
friendly way and said: “George, I want to 
tell you something. Is it all right for me to 
have that tractor over there?” And George, 
who ordinarily would have held on to all 
he had, voluntarily gave up two tractors. 

On some occasions children go a step be- 
yond solving personal problems and offer a 
solution to a common difficulty. Betty Jo, 
3%2, was playing by herself in the sand-pile 
when she noticed a group of children trying 
to get a doll out of a tree. She sized up the 
situation, got a wagon that wasn’t in use, 
and took it to the tree. By standing in the 
wagon an older child was able to reach the 
doll. After the rescue Betty Jo returned to 
her own play, no longer interested in the 
group. 

Sharing Responsibilities 

Children like to be given responsibilities 
and often sharing them means not only do- 
ing a fair share of the work but also giving 
up a turn so that others can do their fair 
share. 

In one child care center the program had 
been going for some time before table-setting 
responsibilities had béen given the children. 
They were impressed by the importance of 
the work and eager to do it. Yet such had 
been the preliminary experiences that in- 
stead of arguing over pet jobs such as pour- 
ing milk and wiping off the tables we had 
such conversations as this from different 
groups of two or three selected for the work: 
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“It’s your turn now.” “I did that many. 
Now you do it.” “Teacher, I had a turn. 
Gary didn’t.” 

Not all nursery school responsibilities are 
considered privileges by the children. Pick- 
ing up is often considered a job to be avoided. 
“I didn’t play with them” is frequently 
heard, particularly by 4- and 5-year-olds. 
The teacher who works with children on 
the assumption that work as well as pleasure 
must be shared ultimately gets a demonstra- 
tion that full responsibility can be assumed 
by nursery school children. 

An example of attainment in this direction 
was given by a group of children whose 
regular teacher had to leave for a short time. 
Another teacher took charge in her absence. 
Most of the children were outside, but a 
group of four were in the room picking up a 
large supply of blocks that had been used 
earlier. Instead of taking advantage of the 
shift in teachers they continued working for 
the fifteen or twenty minutes it took to com- 
plete the job. Nothing was said to them. 
Every block was put neatly away. No adult 
could have been more responsible for his 
actions than those four boys on that occasion. 


Learning by Living 

In a democracy the development of func- 
tional skills means more than developing 
competence in particular situations. Coordi- 
nation of fine and gross muscular control is 
not an end in itself but a means to a greater 
end. Through the attainment of skills, free- 
dom is achieved. 

Let’s look at the dressing situation. The 
first request we make of the 2-year-old is 
that he cooperate with us and perhaps try to 
do a few things for himself. Often 2-year- 
olds who come to school have the idea that 
they should be coaxed or teased into dressing, 
that it is a game, that they should be chased 
and put into their clothes by force. Others 
are limp and expect all initiative to come 
from the adult. A striking example of both 
these attitudes was exhibited by 2'2-year-old 
David. 

When it was a question of taking off or 
putting on wraps he would always refuse, 
saying, “No, I don’t want to. I’m not going 
to.” The refusal would be accompanied by 
running away or by completely relaxing him- 
self. To the teacher the basic problem was 
teaching him to take responsibility for his 
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actions. By refusing to help him until he 
showed a willingness to be helped the teacher 
prepared the way for him to acquire the 
physical skill of dressing himself, and thus 
acquire independence. 

As children grow older and become more 
expert in their muscular coordination they 
are encouraged to help one another. Inde- 
pendence and inter-dependence are inter- 
twined. As the child is freeing himself from 
the necessity of being helped, he is recogniz- 
ing at the same time his limitations and in a 
friendly way the limitations or special abili- 
ties of others. 

In a group of superior nursery school chil- 
dren a 4-year-old was not sure of his colors, 
but Mary, half a year younger, could name 
them all correctly. Billy recognized her su- 
er ability and was observed one day 

olding up the crayons, one at a time, and 

asking Mary what the color was as though 
he were testing her. If it was a color he 
knew, he said in an approving manner: 
“Quite right.” When it was a color he 
didn’t know he repeated the name several 
times before going on to the next one. He 
respected Mary’s knowledge, but he wasn’t 
giving himself away. 

The development of skills in young chil- 
dren is often a question simply of presenting 
them with the means of expression. Skill 
comes from practice rather than precept. A 
5-year-old coming to school for the first time 
had had no experience with painting at an 
easel. Her first paintings were an experimen- 
tation with color, on the level of a much 
younger child. These were followed by sim- 
ple designs: a series of balls or lines of dif- 
ferent colors. Then she made complicated 
patterns, crossing lines and filling in the 
spaces. One such design resembled fairly 
closely the English flag. A 4-year-old English 
child in the group, seeing the completed 
picture, said: “That’s my flag.” The next de- 
velopment was making single objects: her 
cat, her doll, a girl, a house. By the end of 
the year she was drawing scenes with the 
sky above and grass below. Her growth in 
self-expression was accompanied by appre- 


ciation of the work of others. Although she 
was the oldest and most talented in the group, 


- she watched the improvement of others with 


interest. “That’s a good car Larry painted, 
isn’t it?” she said to a teacher when Larry 
made his first recognizable object. 

Adults frequently forget that in their de- 
velopment of skills children take pleasure in 
doing for the fun of doing, not to accom- 
plish anything. A 3-year-old who had learned 
to lace her shoes correctly was found sev- 
eral times a day taking her shoes off so thot 
she could lace them again. A 4-year-old 
showed annoyance at her mother for always 
asking, “What is it?” when she took a paint- 
ing home. “Does it always have to be some- 
thing?” she asked in a plaintive voice. 

In their dramatic play children reveal their 
susceptibility to outside influences. Imitation 
of obsequious behavior touched off by the 
dramatic is easy. During the war years spor- 
adic heil Hitlers and goose-stepping occurred 
not infrequently. On the other hand, when a 
child brought the American flag to school 
one day and planted it in the soft dirt on the 
school ground, he was soon joined by a 

roup of ten or twelve children who saluted 
in a more or less authentic fashion and started 
singing what to them was the national an- 
them. “God Bless America” was solemnly 
sung followed by a community sing of ex- 
cerpts of popular songs. Then came a parade 
during which several children took turns 
carrying the flag. The whole thing was a 
spontaneous performance. 

Children gradually went back to their 
individual play. Danny become involved in 
a serious and business-like telephone conver- 
sation. “You got the truck ready? .. . Yon 
take it over there... Yes... No... I 
don’t think so... All right... All right... 
O.K.” The imaginary conversation ended, he 
became recipient of the orders, and started 
carrying out his own instructions. 

Democracy was at work granting freedom 
to each individual to develop his skills and 
to take his part in a group each in his own 
manner but in conformance with a pattern 
contributing to the good of all. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE in ordering recent DSCD publications, an order blank 
appears on the last page of this issue of EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP. 
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@ Real experiences help 11-year-olds develop skills for living 


Peter Visits the Water Plant 


PETER ENTERS KINDERGARTEN this 
fall! What thrilling words those are to Peter 
and his parents. To the educator they are a 
challenge. He realizes that much of the re- 
sponsibility of fitting Peter for life in the 

e of democratic society in which we live 
lies with him. 

Before school began Peter lived in a small 
world of his own. Because there was no 
nursery school in his neighborhood, his par- 
ents were his chief companions. A few play- 
mates of his own age may have entered his 
field of activity, but his stage of development 
before 5 did not necessarily mean they 
played together. To an observer it may have 
appeared they cooperated, but closer obser- 
vation, no doubt, would have shown that 
each child operated pretty largely in his own 
sphere of interest. 

From this rather independent way of 
living, Peter suddenly finds himself in a so- 
ciety of many individuals of his own age and 
general level of ability. He finds many ma- 
terials which are new and fascinating to him 
and many activities that are interesting and 
challenging. However, along with the pleas- 
ant new things in this society, he finds some 
barriers to the freedom to which he was ac- 
customed. He soon realizes that he will not 
be able to ride in the new red truck all 
morning. Other children like the truck too. 
So begins an important lesson in sharing—a 
necessary skill of democratic living. One 
can’t play with the fascinating molding clay 
all morning. When other boys and girls want 


Peter is 11 years old. His interests are those of 
most I1-year-olds. And so are his needs. When 
he takes a trip to the local water plant he en- 
larges his vocabulary in order to describe what 
he sees, he starts figuring gallons per hour to 
get a better picture of how the pump works, 
and he learns something about city government 
when he meets the town’s water commissioner. 
Peter’s experiences and how they help him to 
grow toward more intelligent and happy living 
are described in this article by Irene Ahlborn, 
elementary supervisor, Fort Dodge, lowa. 
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to rest, Peter must at least be quiet so they 
can rest. He begins to understand that there 
is such a thing as authority in this new so- 
ciety. He learns that crying and fighting to 
force one’s rights against the wishes of the 
group soon mean that one is left out of grou 
activities. Gradually majority rule, in simpli- 
fied terms, comes to mean something to even 
a 5-year-old, Gradually, the “I” is changing 
to “we.” 

There’s work to be done in a society— 
even in a society of 5-year-olds! It may be 
hard to give up the place of engineer on the 
block train to help Susan get the milk or set 
the table. But didn’t he volunteer to be on 
the “milk committee” yesterday? If he 
doesn’t help now, another person may be 
chosen to fill his place. One doesn’t want to 
lose face in one’s own group. So the taking 
of responsibility is learned early in life. 

Someone visiting these 5-year-olds might 
wonder about all the physical activity, about 
the numerous types of apparatus available 
for exercise and about the large-size art sup- 
plies. Development of physical skill comes 
in for its share of attention. Climbing, pedal- 
ing, jumping and swinging equipment help 
to develop the large muscles of arms and 
legs. 

‘4 Peter grows and moves on through 
elementary school, physical skills are de- 
veloped in accord with his individual rate of 
growth and maturity. Smaller muscles are 
brought into use when the stage of his de- 
velopment makes their use valuable to him 
in his activities. More detailed games are 
taught as his span of attention and memory 
extends to allow for better comprehension 
and interpretation. Rhythmical activities ex- 
tend to greater bodily interpretation of 
music and creative dancing. These rhythmic 
games and exercises build a response to musi- 
cal beat and tempo as well as a development 
of graceful carriage and poise—all of which 
tend to build self-confidence in Peter. Social 
skills of good sportsmanship, fair play, taking 
of responsibility, working for the good of 
the group and taking pride in group success 
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are valuable outgrowths of the physical ac- 
tivities of Peter in elementary school. 


Peter Tackles a “Grown-Up” Problem 


In the space of a few years, Peter is eager 
to deal with really “grown-up” affairs. As an 
11-year-old he is interested in learning more 
about the society in which he lives. Looking 
in on Peter and his group, we learn that the 
question under discussion at the moment is: 
How does our city take care of its water sup- 
ply? The interest began when Peter told 
about seeing a water inspector taking some 
water from a pipe way out at the end of the 
line. Peter wanted to know just what he did 
with it and why he chose water from so far 
out. 

As the conversation went on, several new 
ideas were added. Mary said her dad told her 
that the sewage water was dumped into the 
river. Noses were wrinkled in distaste. The 
youngsters began to ask questions—questions 
on health, and conservation, questions relat- 
ing to civic, scientific, governmental and 
even economic problems. Doesn’t the sewage 
kill fish? Who owns our water plant? Is it 
right to spoil swimming holes by dumping 
in sewage? Why do we have to pay a water 
bill when water is free? 

The next matter that loomed large in their 
minds was: How shall we find out all these 
things? Many suggestions were given. The 
local and state health departments might an- 
swer some. The people where mother paid 
the water bill might be able to tell why they 
needed money. Books might provide some 
answers. Then someone hit on the idea of 
going right to the place where sewage was 
dumped into the river and seeing for one’s 
self. Upon looking over the questions, Jane 
suggested that some of the answers might be 
learned at the water works plant. 

Enthusiasm ran high. There were plenty 
of plans to make and responsibilities to be 
taken. A volunteer committee would call the 
plants to see when a group might visit and if 
a guide were available. Transportation would 
be planned for by another committee. Plans 
had to be set up so the youngsters would get 
every bit of information possible. Different 
groups would have to concentrate on certain 
phases of the plants and report. In that wav 
responsibility for getting information would 
be divided and nothing of importance would 
be overlooked. 
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Transportation and planning committees 


_got busy at once, and at last the day chosen 


came. The parents, whom the transportation 
committee had asked to take the group to the 
plants drove up even before the appointed 
time—almost as excited and interested as the 
children, Hadn’t they heard nothing but 
water works for days now, and weren’t there 
a few “stumping” questions their offspring 
had asked? They'd really like to know the 
answers too! 


Peter Takes a Trip 


The trip to the plant was orderly and 
pleasant. A discussion of how to conduct 
one’s self on an excursion had provided for 
that. 

The water plant was the first stop. Here 
children began to understand some of the 
underlying principles of government and 
economics. The guide spoke of a “municipal 
plant.” That was a new term. Someone jotted 
it down—not exactly in the right spelling 
arrangement—but as a reminder that the 
word needed to be clarified in his mind. 

A bit of “geology” entered the picture 
when the children heard the words “flowing 
wells” and “water veins.” Peter made a men- 
tal note to ask his dad, who was a well-driller, 
just what a flowing well was. His dad said he 
always used a pump. 

The cost of the plant was a number a bit 
out of their mathematical knowledge, but 
the guide gave it slowly, and the committee 
interested in finances copied it so it might 
be placed on the board for all to see later. 
Other mathematical figures found their way 
to notebooks as the number of gallons ac- 
tually used, the full gallon capacity possible, 
the number of fire hydrants, the number of 
water consumers and the number of miles 
of water pipes were given. The figures 
amazed the children—795,000,000 gallons of 
water in one year, 68% miles of water pipes, 
and pumps that could pump six times as 
much as they usually pumped should an em- 
ergency arise. 

The greatness, importance, and value to 
them of this plant began to grow in their 
minds. They hadn’t ever thought about what 
happened at the water plant when everyone 
in their block sprinkled his lawn nearly every 
day in summer or when that big fire had 
raged two days and the fire department had 
used streams of water all of the time. 
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Sally, who'd heard mother complain about 
the water bill, was having her questions an- 
swered in the panorama she saw before her 
eyes—the many wonderful electric pumps, 
the spare gas engine for use in case the elec- 
pd went off, the oxidizing section, the 


purification filters, the many interesting 
guages and the workmen who tried so hard 
to be absolutely sure Sally’s family would 
always have pure water and plenty of it. 
Sally intended to tell mother about this won- 
derful place. Maybe she could persuade her 
to come here and see for herself. 

The chattering group that came out of the 
plant was not the same one that had gone in. 
Something had happened. Their view into 
the project which they had just seen had 
helped them to realize, understand, and 
appreciate things which they had overlooked 
altogether before or which they had simply 
taken for granted. They were becoming in- 
telligent citizens of a community! 

The trip through the sewage plant to see 
what happened to the water after it had 
traveled to homes and industries through 
the sixty-eight miles of water mains was 
equally as interesting. They had never 
stopped to think about such simple things as 
the fact that their city had two types of 
sewers. But the next time it rained and the 
water rushed down the gutters and into the 
drain at the end, they’d think, “That’s a 
storm sewer.” Their eyes were opened and, 
as a result, observation of things close to 
them became keener. 

Their vocabulary grew rapidly as words 
such as detritor tank, perforated, aeration, 
bacteria, and so on began to be clarified 
through actual observation and explanation. 
Some of these weren’t too clear still and 
several children decided to make a further 
study of them. 

The boys were fascinated by the float- 
ing, cone-shaped covers on the digestor tanks 
which prevented the gas that collected there 
from blowing up. They came to appreciate 
the economic value involved when they 
learned that this same gas was caught and 
burned to manufacture electricity to operate 
the plant. In fact, so much gas was manu- 
factured that some could be sold for profit. 
Besides that, the gas furnished the heat for 
the plant and was used in the laboratory. 
They learned, also, that every possible eco- 
nomic value was obtained from this sewage 
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when they saw the sludge drying plots and 
learned that the sludge was sold for fertilizer. 

The word filter, to which they had been 
introduced at the water plant, again came 
into use as they saw the sewage put through 
several filters. They were beginning to get 
the answers they wanted. Of course, fish 
wouldn’t die from the sewage when it was 
thoroughly purified; nor would there be any 
odor along the river banks; the swimming 
holes were perfectly safe. 

They went home that day better fitted to 
be citizens of their community because they 
knew something about one of the greatest 
industries in their city. Because this one trip 
had taught so much and had been of such 
great interest, they would soon want to know 
other things about their community. 


Everyone Asks Questions 


One group had become greatly interested 
in the bacteria that the guide talked about 
at the sewage plant. He’d talked as if there 
were good bacteria as he told how they 
broke up the sludge and helped to purify it. 
Were there good bacteria? The children 
decided to work as a group to find out. 
They chose a chairman, and then decided 
upon a plan of action, Suggestions as to 
which books and pamphlets might contain 
material were given. These were gathered 
together, and the chairman allotted them to 
committee members. Fronts and backs of 
books were well used as children hunted 
rapidly through indexes and tables of con- 
tents. Soon all were reading busily, jotting 
down notes as they went along. 

Later the chairman called them together. 
Notes were compared, information was ex- 
changed and difficult passages were discussed 
and interpreted. Then came the problem of 
organization, a very necessary part of giving 
their information to the class. It was decided 
that an outline would be a good plan. After 
much discussion, rearranging, and changin, 
it was accepted as completed. Then the 
chairman asked which section of the outline 
each member would like to take for an oral 
report. This was decided upon, and each 
individual planned what he would say. Out 


of the curiosity about bacteria grew a very . 


real use for many communication skills. 
Mathematically minded youngsters brought 

those skills into use when they became very 

much interested in the large figures they’d 
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heard. These young mathematicians decided 


to use the figures they’d gathered to make | 


charts, graphs, and interesting problems to 
show and explain to the other youngsters 
and to challenge them to solve. Soon the 
group was busy near a blackboard where 
figures could be placed for all to see. After 
some discussion and planning, they began to 
divide into pairs. Large sheets of paper, 
rulers, and crayons began to appear. The 
result was a bar graph showing a comparison 
of the average actual number of gallons of 
water used in the city per day to the number 
of gallons that could be pumped if it were 
necessary. Another graph, vertically ar- 
ranged, showed the comparative depths of 
the five flowing wells which supplied the 
water. A third group was preparing an inter- 
esting “Did You Know” chart. It contained 
such questions as: Did you know that there 
are 5294 consumers of water in our city? Did 
you know that our citizens used an average 
of 89 gallons of water per day last year? This 
chart would be of interest to show and read. 
That would mean that one would have to be 
able to read each number easily regardless 
of its number of digits and to explain them 
if necessary. 

Two of the “math wizards” were making 
up some problems to “stump” their class- 
mates. That took thought, but at last the 
problems emerged, and they were “stump- 
ers.” “The average number of gallons of 
water used in our city in one day is 2,100,000 
gallons. That is only 1/6 of what could be 
pumped if necessary. How many gallons 
could be pumped in an emergency?” This 
one and their others brought a glow of 
satisfaction to the children as they saw the 
puzzled faces of their classmates working 
their real problems. 

Another group showed a great deal of 
interest in just how the city managed this 
plant when that question came up following 
the excursion. They decided to learn more 
about it and organized into a committee 
for action. Their teacher suggested they look 
in the telephone directory under the name 
of their city and see if there were any sec- 
tion on water listed under city government. 
There it was in bold type, WATER DEP’T., 
Ofc. Municipal Bldg. That was the place to 
go! An exact plan of procedure was out- 
lined after much discussion. First, they would 
call for an appointment. Then each child 
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would take the responsibility of asking one 
of the questions the group had decided it 
wanted to know. All would take notes to 
help later in planning the class report. 

It was a surprised water commissioner who 
ushered into his office such a mature and 
serious group of 11-year-olds. He had smiled 
when they’d called for an appointment. But 
he soon found he was “on the spot.” They 
knew why they were there, and they wanted 
the answers. He found them curious, but 
courteous and gracious. As they left, he 
couldn’t help but remark, “There go our 
future commissioners.” How right he was! 
From such early beginnings grows an in- 
telligent government personnel for the 
future. 


Busy Committees Give Reports 


At last the deadline date for committee 
reports arrived. Chairmen bustled about to 
be sure everything was in readiness. A table 
and a circle of chairs were placed at the 
front. As each committee took its place, the 
chairman introduced the question under dis- 
cussion and each member reported on _ his 
topic. Occasionally a member of the audi- 
ence did not understand a statement and 
asked for clarification. Sometimes someone 
asked a question which opened up a new 
train of thought and presented problems 
for future study. 

When all committees had reported, some- 
one said, “My dad said he wishes he knew as 
much about our water plants as we kids do. 
He says he guesses he’ll have to go through 
them, too, sometime.” Then came the sug- 
gestion, “Why don’t we invite our folks 
over and tell them about it?” This idea was 
met with enthusiasm and plans began. Many 
of the committees could give their reports 
just as they were. Someone thought it would 
be great to describe the trip through the 
plants. Another said, “It would be swell to 
have some sketches of those tanks and things 
out there. It would make things clearer.” So 
it went. Soon plans were complete. After 
school several eager youngsters, well 
equipped with sketching materials, took a 
bus out to the sewage plant. The following 
day the sketches are used to clarify oral 
reports about the excursion. 

Time was taken along the way to write 
a letter of invitation and explanation of the 
plans to each parent. Someone suggested the 
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plant superintendents and the water com- 
missioner be asked. So carefully written let- 
ters were put into carefully addressed en- 
velopes and sent to them. 

It was a great day for the enthusiastic 
11-year-olds when they took over the scenes 
and carried through the day with ease and 
success. In some ways it was an even greater 
day for the adults who watched and listened 
—yes—and realized, too, that this group of 
young citizens will be ready when their 
turn comes to take over the reins of govern- 
ment. 


Peter Begins to Look at the World 


The interest of Peter and the other chil- 
dren in the things about them gives their 
teachers a chance to help them build under- 
standings and appreciations of the things 
which touch their present-day life. Gradually 
they will be led away from their local com- 
munity to other parts of the country—parts 
with different physical features which make 
it possible to provide the variety of food, 
clothing, and other essentials which they en- 
joy. They begin to understand that provid- 
ing them with what they want and need 
involves transportation, labor, and economic 
problems. As time goes on they gain the 
understanding that many of the things they 
want come from across the seas. They can 
begin to understand trade agreements, the 
need for friendly international relations, and 
the interdependence of nations. 

As Peter’s vision broadens, he will want 
to know how we came to have some of the 
things we have today. He is ready to learn 
about and appreciate the contributions of 
various races and nationalities to our cul- 
ture. The building of such understandings 
and appreciations will pave the way for a 
more tolerant and kindly attitude toward 


all peoples of the world and a greater chance 
for lasting world peace. 

With an ever increasing amount of leisure 
time for both adults and children, the ability 
to use this time wisely must be developed. 
Five-year-olds and 11-year-olds learn early 
how to use spare time in their own class- 
room. Book corners help develop the love 
for reading which was started in regular 
library a recreational reading periods. A 
variety of art materials in cupboards where 
they may be easily gotten at keep many 
youngsters fascinated with the business of 
creating for hours on end. Science nooks 
help the young scientists probe into the 
mysteries of life about them. Play periods 
teach “real” games for use in time outside 
school. Hobby afternoons allow an exchange 
of ideas on ways to spend extra time, and 
hobby shows add an incentive to carry 
through an interest. All these activities build 
skills and habits useful both today and in 
adult life. 

Growth of Peter and youngsters like him 
is the all important aim in the work of an 
educator. To provide for the growth of the 
whole child, skills of many types must be 
developed: skills to make for better group 
living, skills that result in wise choices and 
intelligent judgment, skills that insure greater 
personal gains and satisfactions, or physical 
skills to make for increased joy and ease in 
living. The development of all these skills 
continues throughout the elementary school 
—each receiving its proper emphasis and time 
in the all-round growth of the child. 

With this development begun, Peter goes 
on to the secondary school for greater re- 
finement and continued growth. The chal- 
lenge to educators all along the way is the 
opportunity of sharing in the building of an 
educated citizen of a democracy and the 
world. 


New Members to Committee of 12 


A. R. Mead of the University of Florida is a new member of the Committee 
of 12, representing Region IV (North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida). Mr. Mead takes over the duties of L. D. Haskew of Emory University 
who is at present in New York as executive secretary to the Committee on 
Teacher Education. J. C. Matthews of North Texas State Teachers College at Den- 
ton replaces J. G. Umstattd in Region VIII (Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana). Mr. 
Umstattd is working in the education program of the armed services abroad. 
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Curriculum for Democracy 


@ Secondary school youth begins to practice 
democracy when experiences teach its worth 


DOROTHY GRAY 


Two teachers are leaving a meeting of a committee which has been trying to evaluate 
the program of their school in terms of citizenship education: 


Auice Brack—I shudder when I think of how glibly I used to talk about the fact that the 
chief function of the secondary school is to teach the skills necessary for living in a 
democratic society. Work with this committee is making me change my whole 


philosophy of education. 


Betry Topp—Is the change for the better or for the worse? 

Auice Brack—I don’t know—but at least I’m becoming more realistic. We might as 
well admit that you don’t teach citizenship, A good citizen is one who has acquired 
certain skills which can’t be taught but are absorbed. 

Berry Topp—But isn’t it our job to see that the school atmosphere is such that those 

characteristics which are desirable in a democracy can be both absorbed and 


practiced? 


Auice Biack—Ideally speaking, yes! But practically speaking, no! We can give every- 
one a chance to talk about how to cooperate and how to do creative thinking and 
planning. But again I say, let’s be realistic! It is certainly true in our school that 
only a small group of the leaders has much contact with real democratic activity. 
Isn’t this inevitable? Don’t we actually teach most of the students to conform? I 
know you'll say, as Mr. Miller did in the meeting this afternoon, that this is a 
ane of the elite. But isn’t that necessary for a group of immature, inexperi- 


enced high school students? 


Alice Black is not alone in her perplexity. 
Any school staff which is seriously concerned 
about the responsibility for providing a pro- 
gram which will help all youth acquire the 
skills necessary for democratic living realizes 
the difficulties of the task. But never was the 


How well democracy works in America during 
the next several decades may be the key to the 
future peace and welfare of the world. No one 
has a greater share in seeing that it works than 
the men and women in education. They must 
“talk” democracy, yes. But they must also 
make democracy “live’—both in and out of 
school and in their daily relations with other 
people, not the least of whom are their stu- 
dents. Dorothy Gray, author of this article, 
goes quickly to the point when she says that 
citizenship is not “taught” but “absorbed.” She 
discusses the philosophy of a functional curric- 
ulum from the standpoint of the secondary 
school and illustrates her ideas with practical 
examples. Miss Gray is instructor in education 
in Queens College, Flushing, N. Y 
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need for such a program more challenging 
than at the present time. 

If we conceive of our democratic society 
as being dynamic and changing, one of the 
most important democratic skills is that of 
being ready for and helping to direct change. 
In order to do this we must have a sense of 
direction and must be aware of goals toward 
which we are working; we must frequently 
evaluate our progress and see where new 
thinking and planning needs to be done; and 
we must do creative thinking about how to 
improve the situation, These skills, like all 
others, are developed as we practice them 
and not by just talking about them. In the past 
we have deprived adolescents of such prac- 
tice in schools and have seemed to expect 
that the skills would miraculously appear 
with maturity. 

Many of the desired learnings do come 
as a result of living in a democratic en- 
vironment and of participating in group 
activities. But the degree of intelligent ma- 
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turity that we want secondary school grad- 
uates to have must come from the experience 
of living in a school community which oper- 
ates on democratic principles plus an analysis 
of those principles and techniques. Without 
this analysis patterns of behavior may be 
merely copying rather than creating new 
patterns to meet new needs. 


Growth Through Class Experiences 


The content of the curriculum itself can 
be directly related to the development of 
these skills. Most schools that are making 
curriculum changes are trying to help the 
students find the facts and acquire the under- 
standings necessary for intelligent citizen- 
ship. 

Typical of this emphasis are courses which 
help students analyze sources of information 
and help them understand different media 
of communication. Language-arts teachers 
are replacing the usual themes about such 
topics as “What I Did On My Vacation” 
with writing activities which grow out of 
the students’ experiences in science and dra- 
matics and other areas; with real and not 
make-believe letters written to persons in 
other countries; with letters written for ma- 
terials and for information which the group 
desires; with records of business meetings 
held by different groups in the school; with 
the preparation of mimeographed materials 
to be used by other students; and with the 
writing of news items for both the school 
and the community newspapers. In the field 
of oral communication teachers are attempt- 
ing to utilize all available chances for func- 
tional learning of important skills. They have 
done much to help students develop the 
ability to tell with clarity and meaning of 
their own experiences and ideas they have 
gained from others. In some schools the staff 
is justly proud of the large number of stu- 
dents that effectively participate each year 
in assembly programs and appear before var- 
ious school and community groups. 

Many mathematics teachers are utilizing 
functional opportunities for learning. For 
example, students keep the records and do 
much of the mathematics work connected 
with the school’s supply store, the cafeteria, 
the students’ activity fund; they survey the 
school property when changes are to be 
made and use many other situations con- 
nected with the life of the school. 
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Social studies groups are giving great em- 
phasis to the development of democratic 
skills. They are concerned with the prob- 
lems of consumers, the organization of co- 
operatives, community problems relating to 
health and an endless number of vital and 
important phases of our life today. Many 
teachers of these groups believe that the 
development of the skills of problem solving, 
use of a wide variety of materials, and 
changes in attitudes and points of view are 
as important as the content itself. 

The increase in the amount of time al- 
lotted for general education in the secondary 
school does much to facilitate changes in the 
actual content of material studied and makes 
it possible to organize the material around 
areas which are meaningful from the stand- 
point of skills for intelligent citizenship. 


Total School Learning 


All these attempts to teach the skills 
through revising the content of class exper- 
iences are good, but they do not furnish the 
total answer to the problem of teaching the 
basic democratic skills. It is possible to have 
a situation in which excellent provision is 
made for functional learning but in which 
the thinking and planning is all done by the 
teachers and the activities are “assigned” to 
the students. In this way students do not 
have practice in the actual planning of the 
program; they do not have practice in evalu- 
ating their experiences and deciding which 
phases of the program need more emphasis; 
they do not have a chance to initiate a plan 
of action and do creative thinking as to ways 
and means of meeting their goals. The ad- 
ministrators and the teaching staff have all 
these learning experiences. 

Each member of the professional personnel 
of a secondary school should be concerned 
not only about the opportunities offered in 
his particular area of work with students but 
with those present in the total experience of 
the school. Three of these skills which the 
secondary schools can help develop and 
which involve the total school program are 
skill in planning, skill in devising coopera- 
tive rather than competitive situations, and 
skill in human relationships. 

Skill in Planning. This is probably the 
most basic of all our democratic skills and 
one which has been most neglected in the 
past. In some of our more static secondary 
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schools planning is almost nonexistent. The 
administrators simply keep the machinery 


oiled and the groove in which the ma- - 


chinery runs is well worn. In other secondary 
schools planning is periodically done by ad- 
ministrators and others of the staff and then 
students are informed about new plans. 

As the whole program of the secondary 
school becomes more flexible and more func- 
tional there is increased need for continuous 
planning and it is important to establish 
planning groups which meet regularly. Stu- 
dents should be included in such groups. 
Some secondary schools have devised plan- 
ning machinery which includes administra- 
tors, teaching staff, students, and parents 
and have found that it not only furnishes 
experience in the planning process but that 
it produces better plans. Eisenhower said 
recently in discussing military planning that 
when you put sea, ground, and air forces 
together you multiply rather than add the 
value of their separate powers. And so when 
students, parents, and professional staff be- 
come concerned about the total school pro- 
gram and have opportunities to think to- 
gether you multiply rather than add the 
value of their separate contributions. 

Many teachers have realized the value of 
group planning of classroom experiences 
and this is good preparation for the planning 
of larger group activities. All group plan- 
ning must be based on a sincere belief in 
the principles involved and not be used as a 
sort of trick. To conduct a poll occasionally 
to see what changes students would like to 
have made in the school program is not a 
desirable kind of planning. There is a great 
difference between having students express 
ideas which “come off the top of their minds” 
and having them express opinions which 
come as a result of serious group discussions 
by both students and teachers. 

It is important that there is some group 
organization established such as homerooms 
or core groups and a possible (not inevit- 
able) time allotment so that all school issues 
can be discussed in small groups. Later dis- 
cussion in large assemblies may be valuable 
but student committees that are responsible 
for making decisions should frequently re- 
port to and get the benefits of the thinking 
of these small groups where all participate. 

The statement is often made that this kind 
of planning is possible in the smaller schools 
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but not in schools with several thousand 
students. Rather than being an impossibility 
the situation serves as a challenge to the 
creative thinking of the staff members of 
the very large school. If it is important that 
our citizens learn the techniques of group 
planning and gain the feeling of responsi- 
bility for group welfare which comes as a 
result of such planning, then responsibility 
cannot be dismissed by saying that a par- 
ticular situation makes it difficult. A junior 
high school in Atlanta, Ga., for example, has 
set up a series of “little schools” within the 
large metropolitan school as a way of per- 
sonalizing the school program.1 

Skill in devising cooperative rather than 
competitive situations. The fact that we have 
overemphasized the value of competition as a 
motivating force is evident in the reports 
from different schools about the recent scrap 
and paper drives. Those schools that de- 
pended upon competition between groups 
within the school were more effective at first; 
but in the long run, those schools that em- 
phasized group effort for a common cause 
had better results. It seems extremely in- 
consistent to deplore the ruthless competi- 
tion in the adult world, to do a lot of talking 
and moralizing in assemblies and homeroom 
periods about the need for cooperation, and 
at the same time to pit group against group, 
class against class, when we want to “get 
results.” We do not learn to cooperate by 
talking about it. We need to actually exper- 
ience it, to run into some of the difficulties 
and see how they may be overcome, and 
then to experience some of the benefits. 

The secondary school staff which seriously 
tries to help its students develop skills in 
cooperative work has a tremendous task. 
Much needs to be done to change the tradi- 
tional patterns of marks, awards, and honors 
which glorify individual competitive en- 
deavor. By constantly utilizing opportuni- 
ties for group endeavor and giving prestige 
and recognition to projects which result from 
cooperative enterprise, the staff can do much 
to eliminate the competitive emphasis which 
is characteristic of so many school activities. 

Skill in human relationships. The individual 
classroom teacher can probably do more 
than anyone else to help students develop 


1 Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 29:78-92, April 1945. 
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techniques for getting along with their peers. 
The way in which students are grouped can 
itself be a contributing factor in developing 
this skill, The grouping for at least part of 
the school day should be such that students 
in planning their activities can discover and 
utilize widely varying abilities. 

It is important that students develop skill 
in getting along with persons outside the 
school community. This can be facilitated by 
such things as exchange assemblies with other 
schools or by inviting representatives of sev- 
eral schools to discuss common school prob- 
lems or to discuss and work out solutions 
for community problems in which the several 
schools might cooperate. Joint constructive 
work does much more to build skill in estab- 
lishing desirable human relationships than 
the competitive situations which usually char- 
acterize inter-school activities. Practice in 
getting along with persons from a very 
different environment might be gained if a 
rural school sponsored a vacation work pro- 
ject for students of a city school. The city 
school, in turn, might sponsor such a pro- 
ject for students from the rural school. We 
have just started to explore the possibilities 
for widening the first-hand experience of 
students, and as this develops one of the 
important results should be increasing skill 
in relations with people. 


Looking Critically at Results 

It is valuable for a secondary school staff 
to periodically examine the total program of 
the school to find what concepts of demo- 
cratic living the students are getting from 
talking together and from reading, what they 
are observing, and what chances they are 
having to practice some of the basic demo- 
cratic skills. Some questions a staff might 
ask are: 

Do our students see the staff exhibiting 
real respect for personality in their relations 
with each other and with students? 

Is our administrative set-up such that the 
teaching staff feels frustrated and passes this 
frustration on to students by finding scape- 
goats? Do the students in turn make scape- 
goats of other students? 

Are we more concerned with insuring 
equality of opportunity in far distant situa- 
tions than in our immediate environment? . 

Do we give students time to browse. to 
explore new interests, and do creative think- 
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ing and planning which will lead to student 
initiated activity or do we try to prescribe 
what they shall do and think every minute 
of the school day? 

Do our activities give practice in dealing 
with real situations and real problems or are 
many of them play-acting? Do we find it 
less disturbing to have a mock United Na- 
tions Conference than to have students par- 
ticipating in solving the problems of the 
school? 

Is the organization of our student govern- 
ment functional? Does it carry out the prin- 
ciple that the form of government should 
be suited to the needs of the group or are we 
copying the form of organization of the na- 
tional government and thus fostering the idea 
that there is just one form of organization for 
everything called “government”? 

Do we put such a premium on efficiency 
and good results that we deprive students of 
the chance to learn from failure? 

Are we helping parents and members of 
the community to realize that the “learnings 
in process” in school activities are as im- 
portant as the end result? 

Do the students realize that an important 
technique in developing a concern for other 
people is to know other people? Do teachers 
exemplify this technique by really knowing 
the students? 

Do we expect immediate learning and con- 
sistently high levels of skill by our students 
or do we realize that these less tanzible 
skills, like the more tangible ones, require 
repeated chances to exercise the skill? 

Does our counseling service provide op- 
portunity for each student to have help that 
he may become increasingly expert in self- 
evaluation? 

Do we help each child gain status with his 
peers or do we, by ability grouping and sim- 
iliar techniques brand some people as 
“inferior”? 

Does the staff help the students assume 
more responsibility gradually or is too much 
responsibility given too suddenly? 

Have we developed techniques for gather- 
ing evidence as to whether or not the stu- 
dents are actually growing in self-direction? 

Do the more advanced students have occa- 
sion to analyze and become aware of the 
democratic principles which are operating 
in the school so that they can intelligently 
apply them in a new situation? 
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@ A Stanford University committee studies the question of 
how and what to teach for fuller personal development 


Growing Up at College 


WHETHER ONE WORKS with 5-year- 
olds or college seniors, there is at the present 
time one common difficulty in developing 
basic skills for citizenship in a democracy. 
That difficulty is essentially in method. It is 
comparatively easy to name personal traits 
which should be developed—the literature 
abounds with suggestions, and agreement is 
widespread. It is also comparatively easy to 
find prescriptions of the curriculum content 
considered appropriate to the development 
of these traits. But when one searches for 
cogent analyses of the functional relation- 
ships between these acknowledged ends and 
the recommended curricula, one finds for 
the most part only vagueness, gaps, and non 
sequitur. The need is to give more careful 
attention to the method of defining and vali- 
dating the social skills and dispositions which 
are the ends of school instruction as well as 
that of organizing an experimental attack to 
discover the best methods and materials to 
achieve these ends. 

During the past year one of the faculty 
research committees in the Stanford School 
of Education has been making a fresh attack 
on this problem as it concerns the college. 
Though interested especially in the educa- 
tion of teachers, the committee’s present 
attention to the method of breaking up a 
problem for systematic study may be of 

eneral interest. Consequently, its procedure 
in regard to the method of defining and 


What kind of a person will today’s 20-year-old 
be in ten years? How do the things young peo- 
ple learn in our colleges today affect their per- 
sonal and professional happiness ten years 
hence? To discover answers to these difficult 
questions, a faculty committee at Stanford 
University in California made a study of the 
characteristics of well-balanced individuals to 
try to determine the relationship between the 
kind of person one is at 20 and the person one 
will be at 30. The work of this committee is 
described here by Lawrence. G. Thomas of the 
Stanford University School of Education. 
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LAWRENCE G. THOMAS 


validating the skills and dispositions which 
should constitute the aims of a broad teacher- 
education program are presented here. 


The Frame of Reference 


The committee proposes that the ultimate 
product sought by our democratic society 
consists of persons who are becoming in- 
creasingly self-directive in cooperatively 
finding and controlling the many satisfac- 
tions in living in this changing culture. The 
teacher, as one of these, plays a dual role. 
First, in his role as a teacher, his professional 
efforts should be devoted to the development 
of others into well-adjusted persons. Second, 
in his role as a person, he is, like all others, 
a candidate for satisfying personal growth. 
For this second role, the college should set 
up aims which are justified primarily for 
their contribution to the making of the good 
citizen in modern society. 

At what age do we expect the fruits of 
the college training period to become suf- 
ficiently visible to be used as verification of 
the success of the program? The committee 
chose 30, since that age gives reasonable time 
for experience, reflection, and professional 
maturation, while the teacher is still young 
enough to possess his maximum flexibility, 
energy, and enthusiasm. 


The Teacher as a Person 


Outlining the categories under which to 
list the desired characteristics is a highly 
stimulating and instructive experience for any 
group. While we are here concerned pri- 
marily with the ways in which these choices 
are to be criticized and validated, the com- 
mittee’s choices are listed in outline for easy 
reference and illustration. 

Physical qualifications 

1. Basic good health and vitality 

2. Normal sensory acuity and motor re- 

sponse (vision, hearing, etc.) 

3. Freedom from serious speech defects 

4. Good posture and well-controlled bod- 

ily carriage 
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5. Freedom from serious physical handi- 

caps or disfiguration 
Intellectual qualifications 

1. High quality of mental ability 

2. Interest in understanding and keeping 
abreast of current developments in tech- 
nology, politics, socio-economic prob- 
lems, science, and the fine arts 

3- Habitual use of the scientific approach 
to the settling of problems and the de- 
termination of policy 

4. Ingenuity and resourcefulness in meet- 
ing new situations. 

Social viewpoint 

1. Some larger-than-self loyalty for which 
he is willing to work, make sacrifices, 
and subordinate personal advantage 

2. Loyalty in practice to the principle of 
brotherhood of men 

3. A steady sense of personal responsibility 
for understanding and helping control 
the social institutions and conditions 
affecting his life. 

Effective relations with others 

1. Intrinsic interest in others (especially 
children) 

2. Objectivity 

3- Group leadership—ability to organize a 
group for effective action 

4. Group cooperation—ability to cooper- 
ate under another’s leadership 

Personal-social adequacy 

1. Attractive in appearance 

2. Pleasing in voice and speech habits 

3. Correct and precise in use of language 

4. High standards of workmanship 

5. Observant of social amenities 

6. Attractive personality 

Consummatory interests (especially those 
which are stable and enduring) 

1. A general interest in finding and pur- 
suing enjoyments in cultural 
achievements of civilization — music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, dra- 
matics, philosophy, religion, history, 
literature in native language, literature 
in a foreign language, classical Jiterature. 

2. A range in the character of his interests 
which will include at least one of each 
pursued— 

a. As a consumer or spectator 

b. As a creator or performer 

c. By himself 

d. In cooperation with others 

e. With artistry or superior competence 


3. A range among his interests in the type 
of activity involved, including the fol- 
lowing types— 

a. Physical exertion 

b. Manipulative, productive activity 

c. Intellectual effort 

d. Enjoyment of competition 

e. Enjoyment of fellowship 

The foregoing list comes under the head- 

ing of “The Teacher as a Person.” Another 
list, developed under “The Person as a 
Teacher” and dealing with professional com- 
petences, need not concern us here. 


Working Definitions 


To secure objectivity for common agree- 
iment, the committee undertook to give oper- 
ational content to each aim. For example, 
“Objectivity,” under Effective relations with 
others, was re-expressed in such phrases as 
“freedom from takin ing suggestions and con- 
structive criticisms of himself as a personal 
question or an implied slight,” “can join in 
the enjoyment of a joke on himself,” “free- 
dom from habitual suspicion of the motives 
of others,” “describes personal and profes- 
sional problems in terms of their develop- 
ment and present appearance rather than 
merely in terms of evaluations and judg- 
ments.” There is no limit to the operational 
definitions which may be devised. Through 
their use the maximum of common under- 
standing and intent is assured for subsequent 
experimental action. 


Value Testing 


For this list to constitute the unquestioned 

“ultimate” expression of the kind of per- 
son eventually sought by an educational pro- 
gram, persons directing it should agree on 
the desirability, as far as can now be deter- 
mined, of these aims. As to the consum- 
matory aspects of these aims (for example, 
the items listed under Consummatory inter- 
ests, and the first two loyalties listed under 
Social viewpoint may be esteemed more as 
sources of consummatory satisfaction than as 
means to other desired ends), the question 
to be put is the following: Do you desire 
these outcomes as the sources of the kind of 
satisfactions in living that you would wish 
both for yourself and for others? As to the 
instrumental aspects of these aims—such as 
“Ingenuity and resourcefulness,” “Grou 
leadership,” “Group cooperation,” and “Cor- 
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rect use of language,” which may be desired 
not so much for themselves as for what they 
will lead to—the question is: Do you agree 
that the achievement of these outcomes is 
most likely to equip a person to be an effec- 
tive participant in our contemporary society 
in cooperatively finding and controlling, for 
himself and for others, the many satisfactions 
in living? 

To answer these two questions, the faculty 
of the School of Education is now engaged 
in re-examining their own experiences and 
the lives of esteemed teachers they know to 
see how well these aims express their con- 
sidered conclusions. 

Guiding Hypotheses 

While the foregoing aims describe a de- 
sired person at age 30, the faculty in teacher 
education is working with students in their 
late teens and early twenties. What basic 
skills and dispositions should these 20-year- 
olds possess on leaving the university to give 
the maximum assurance that they in ten years 
will approximate the kind of person desired 
at 30? This question calls for hypotheses con- 
cerning the relation of skills and attitudes at 
20 to the desired kind of skills and disposi- 
tions at 30. These hypotheses will be, in 
effect, the basic skills and dispositions which 
the college program will attempt either to 
develop or to identify as already possessed 
by the student. 

Two approaches are available to achieve 
these hypotheses. One is to find experienced 
teachers (or mature citizens in any work) 
exemplifying the desired traits, and then to 
discover what characteristics they exhibited 
at 20. Another is to make estimates of the 
characteristics at 20 most likely to produce 
the desired type of person at 30. The esti- 
mates derived from both methods should be 
followed up over a period of years to verify 
their accuracy. 

Underlying Assumptions 

In hginy on these hypotheses, the com- 
mittee has found that several alternate as- 
sumptions underlie and classify the kinds of 
hypotheses proposed. 

The first set of assumptions concerns the 
relation of the life of normal 20-year-olds to 
those traits desired at 30 which are largely 
social understandings and competences, such 
as “Interest in understanding and keeping 
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abreast of current developments,” “Some 
larger-than-self loyalty,” and “A steady sense 
of personal responsibility for understanding 
and helping control social institutions and 
conditions affecting his life.” One assumption 
is that students who exhibit these under- 
standings and social competences in college 
are most likely to exhibit the same traits at 
30 in the community environment. An alter- 
Native assumption is that most of those who 
will eventually exhibit these traits as ex- 
perienced teachers do not now, as college 
students, exhibit these traits because of nat- 
ural and important qualitative differences 
between their present normal concerns and 
their later normal concerns. 

Attention, therefore, should be given in 
college to evidence which is preparatory for 
and predictive of (rather than representative 
of) competent social understanding as a 
mature adult. This last assumption is a recog- 
nition of the fact that few college students 
have the economic and family responsibili- 
ties now which most of them will have at 30 
and that they normally devote a great part 
of their energies and talent to the romantic 

ursuit of members of the opposite sex. The 
implications of both assumptions should, of 
course, be considered and tested in an ex- 
perimental educational program. 

A further set of assumptions concerns the 
wide differences in degree of modifiability 
possible among the desired traits, especially 
those relating to personality, health, and 
mental ability. Some attributes of the student 
will be subject to considerable alteration 
under a well-planned and well-directed pro- 
gram, others will be subject to only some 
alteration, and still others will be so set or 
fixed at college age that it would be un- 
realistic to suppose that any appreciable 
change could be achieved in the college 
environment. Before particular traits can be 
correctly associated with one of these three 
assumptions of possibility, an intensive exam- 
ination should be made of the college facili- 
ties with respect to time, personnel, equip- 
ment, and organization. 


Next Steps 


The logic of the analysis to this point has 
brought the research committee to the fol- 
lowing problems for immediate attack: 

1. The identification of all possible sources 

of evidence on the status and growth of 
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students with respect to each hypothesis 

2. The creation of instruments for report- 
ing this evidence 

3. The development of procedures for 
selecting students as early as possible 
with respect to those traits for which 
the university can assume no great re- 
sponsibility in its educational program. 

4. The allocation of responsibility among 
counsellors, advisers, and course instruc- 
tors for the development of those traits 
for which the university can assume 
some responsibility in its educational 
program. 

5. The consequent revision of course offer- 
ings and guidance services in the light 
of these objectives. 

Beyond these immediate problems lies the 

need for a ten-year experimental program 
which will put all this thinking and planning 


-to the pragmatic test. It will test the effec- 
tiveness of the university’s system of con- 
tinuous selection of students and the effec- 
tiveness of its educative services. It will test 
the accuracy of the hypotheses concerning 
the kind of person at 20 who is most likely 
to become the desired kind of person at 30, 
and will help determine what minimal re- 
quirements of achievement the university 
should insist on. It will even test the validity 
of the traits we now desire for all persons 
at 30, for nothing modifies one’s judgment 
of his ultimately desired goals so effectively 
as taking action in pursuit of them. Finally, 
it will provide general implications for edu- 
cation in the basic skills and dispositions 
which we shall want to share with teachers 
of all aged students in our common en- 
deavor to develop better citizens in a better 
democracy. 


"The Changing World” Is Coming Back Again 


Epucationat Leapersuip is happy to announce that beginning in January 1946 
it will again bring readers a department of the magazine entitled “The Changing 
World.” The new editor of this feature will be Ernest O. Melby, dean of the 
School of Education at New York University, New York, N. Y. “The Changing 
World,” formerly edited by Paul R. Hanna, calls to the attention of educators 
situations and problems of current economic and social significance which affect 
school people both personally and professionally. Mr. Melby, until recently at the 
University of Montana, was first introduced to readers of Epucationat LEADER- 
snip in February 1944 when he wrote on major problems of the transition from 


war to peace. 
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“This Little Dot 94 William” 


LOUISE E. WEAVER 


How far afield we can go in judging youngsters if we allow ourselves to 
be bound by conventional testing methods is illustrated in this article 
by Louise E. Weaver, a sixth-grade teacher in Chester, Pa. Miss 
Weaver lets a sixth-grader tell his own story. Willy doesn’t particularly 
like “intelligent tests,” but they don’t worry him much because he knows 
he isn’t as stupid as they make him out to be. His reactions show clearly 
that basic skills are those skills which each child needs for satisfying 
living and that they cannot be determined irrespective of the individual. 


I KNEW there was something 
in the air for the whole lot of 
us sixth-graders when I saw the 
large package of papers carried 
in by the principal and the little 
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Sixth Grade 
May 16,1945 


stop-watch that set things agoin. Sevre 

Yeah, I knew what was comin — 
cause I had been through the ; e 
works many times. I got more 170-169 
tests than the other kids cause I “ie 
was a “special case.” Once I i 
saw the pe show the prin- 120-139 oe 
cipal a chart and say, “This is oO 
William stands compared lio eae 
to the other children.” Seems I 2 “ 
was a little dot near the bottom ese 
of the chart not far from the 100 -109 aene 
zero mark. Sounds silly, doesn’t 


it, a big boy like me bein a 
little dot on a line, but then the 


Yo -99 


teacher put a lot of stock in that os 
chart cause she looked at it ) o- 99 r 
often enough. x 


Well, this test was different 
and the funniest of all. At first 


60 -79 


e ¢-- William 


I thought it was a joke, but the 
teacher seemed right particular 
about stoppin and startin and 
askin questions, which we weren't allowed 
to do. 

The first page had yes-no questions on 
jogerphy like, Austria is south of Germany 
and Russia is east of Italy. With things so 
mixed up over there in Europe a guy can’t 
be sure of anything, so I wrote, maybe, in all 
the answer blanks. 

The next page had twenty more yes-no 

uestions, but since I was sorta slow on the 

st page, I wrote ten yes and ten no answers 
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“I was the little dot near the bottom” 


which was a smart trick cause it caught me 
up to the rest of the kids. 

The third page had groups of words that 
the teacher said we should mark “true” if 
they made sense when hitched together and 
“false” if the hitchin didn’t make sense. Like 
this they were: man-read, dog-fly, cat-talk. 

“Man-read” sure had me guessin cause my 
old man said he started readin a book once, 
but it didn’t make sense, so I guess you 
wouldn’t call that readin. And my Uncle 
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Dan, who owns a sheep ranch, don’t read or 
write cause he said he couldn’t be bothered 
when his secretary could do it right well. 
Well, I just skipped the whole batch and 
went on to the fourth page which was the 
funniest of all. It was so funny that I wanted 
to tear this page out and give it to my 
brother, Jack, who loves to look at comic 
books and funny puzzles. 

At the top of the page it said, “Dogs and 
cats are members of the animal kingdom, 
but man belongs to the human species.” And 
then it said, “If the dog and cat are related, 
put a circle in the square at the top of the 
page; if they are not related, write your 
birthday at the bottom of the page; if the 
man owns the dog and cat, make three stars 
in the middle of the page; and if the dog and 
cat own the man, write your name three 
times at the bottom of the page.” I got so 
mixed up that I decided to draw five circles, 
write my birthday and my name five times, 
and draw five squares clear across the paper. 
When this was done, I decided to call it 
quits and was the first one to finish what 
the teacher said was an Intelligence Test. 

Well, I guess I didn’t make out so good 
cause yesterday the teacher and the principal 
started whispering about me over the chart, 
and from the look on the teacher’s face I 


most likely answered myself clear off the 
bottom of the chart. 

I reckin that school psychologist feller will 
be visitin me before long—he’s like the queer 
lookin guy in the movies who comes into the 
courtroom scene and asks the man sittin in 
the little box to recite the alphabet back- 
wards and then tells him he’s crazy. 

But I don’t let my feelins get hurt cause 
1 know I can do lots of things the teacher 
can’t do. When the radiator leaks or the win- 
dow sticks, she has to send for the janitor 
and when a B-25 goes over the school, she 
doesn’t know what kind of plane it is or 
how many motors it’s got. Neither does she 
know where the first spring violets grow, or 
the difference between the call of the wren 
or the thrush to say nuthin of whether the 
Phillies or the Giants won the last game. 

I feel sorry for teachers sometimes. They 
seem to be in such a daze and miss all the 
excitin things. I’m glad I’m a “special case” 
cause I get a lot of attention. If I was like 
the other kids, they would just let me set. 

I heard my Mom tell Mrs. O’Tulle over 
the back fence that she sets a lot of store in 
her Willy and I bet I'll get to be a cop just 
like my big brother, Jack, even if I am just a 
little dot at the bottom of the teacher’s 
chart! 
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DSCD BALLOT ON WAY TO MEMBERS 


All members of the Department of Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development are 
being mailed a ballot with a slate of fifteen 
names from which they are asked to choose 
five persons to serve on the DSCD Board of 
Directors. The fifteen candidates are sub- 
mitted by the Department Nominating Com- 
mittee. The five persons receiving the largest 
number of votes will be members of the 
Board through February 1950. This ballot 
must be in the mail by December 20. Please 
return yours promptly. 


Opportunity is also given on the same 
ballot for members to, vote on the proposed 
new name of this organization, as first an- 
nounced in the April 1945 issue of Epuca- 
TIONAL LeapersHip. At that time it was rec- 
ommended to the membership by the Board 
of Directors that, to clarify the status of this 
organization, the name be changed from 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, to Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, « 
Department of the NEA. 
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Experiment in Learning 


@. Youngsters proceed at their own speed 


LULU M. BARTON 


This is the story of an experiment. You may not wish to use the actual 
plan for pupil grouping adopted by the teachers of Dowagiac, Mich., but 
we believe you will agree that experimentation is a healthy thing and 
that only through the testing and evaluating of practices can real prog- 
ress in education come about. Worthy of note is the fact that the Dowag- 
iac plan incorporates two of the important phases of in-service growth 
for teachers stressed by authors in last month’s EDUCATIONAL LEADER- 
SHIP. One is the value of what goes on in the classroom as a source of 
teacher growth. The other is the need for giving teachers time for in- 
service projects in the regular school schedule. Describing the work in 
Dowagiac is Lulu M. Barton, elementary school principal. 


REMARKS SUCH AS “If I had only 
known,” “What shall I do with Johnny if he 
has the innate capacity to learn more than 
the required subject matter?” “What can be 
done with Sally if she is incapable of keep- 
ing pace with the group?” “How can I help 
Joe if socially he is inadequate but is out- 
size and just must be promoted?”—these are 
part of every teacher’s conversational diet. 

In Dowagiac, Mich., teachers have at- 
tempted to plan cooperatively a program of 
learning for just such youngsters. For sev- 
eral years the entire staff working with an 
executive committee has been responsible for 
all policy-making. Four years ago the Board 
of Education agreed to an experimental four- 
day, post-school workshop to appraise prac- 
tices in the local schools. The children 
were dismissed one week early while the 
teachers worked leisurely in committees, 
evaluating all phases of the school program. 
Then, because the results were so worth- 
while, a pre-school period was planned for 
Labor Day week to continue the appraisal 
started in the spring. Much to the teachers’ 
joy, the Board of Education, because of the 
workshop’s far-reaching results, accepted 
these two periods as annual events. 

One of the ideas “cropping out” of a work 
period or “teacher parley” is a method of 
grouping which enables teachers to meet 
more adequately the needs of each Dowagiac 
youngster. There was a time when the chief 
purpose of the school was the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic as ends in 
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themselves. Today, it is felt that the kinds 
of experiences which children receive in their 
out-of-school life need to be included in the 
list of responsibilities placed upon the school. 
Present trends in curriculum-making place 
upon the teacher a heavy responsibility in 
discovering the needs of the pupils, in choos- 
ing the best kind of experiences and materials 
for each boy and girl, and in assisting them 
in sensing relationships that exist in the work 
one does over long and short periods of time. 


Reading Becomes the Guinea Pig 


Our testing program invariably revealed a 
wide range of reading abilities within each 
grade. Obviously, not all the children were 
up to grade requirements, and on the other 
hand many were marking time and needed 
to move ahead. Reading, then, seemed to be 
the natural place to initiate a new plan. It 
would be an attempt to place each child in 
the best learning situation for him as an in- 
dividual. 

The plan provides for a continuing pro- 
gram in relation to the best experiences for 
achievement and development of each indi- 
vidual child. Dowagiac teachers are con- 
vinced that there can be no beginning and 
positively no end to reading instruction on 
any one level; that no teacher should be 
allowed to believe that any part of the task 
can be completed on any one level for all 
children. In accordance with such a philos- 
ophy, the reading activities are considered 
without regard for grade division. 
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As the result of such planning, it is hoped 
that no child will ever be introduced to a 
type of reading experience which demands 
aptitudes, concepts, and attitudes which he 
does not at that time possess. No child will 
be urged to go more rapidly than is war- 
ranted by his ability, interest, and stage of 
physical control. A feeling of security de- 
veloping from success and satisfaction, even 
when the actual achievement is meager, shall 
be assured, if possible, in all reading experi- 
ences in order that a favorable attitude to- 
ward reading and a zest for learning to read 
may be attained. It should follow that chil- 
dren who have achieved satisfactorily the 
desired results are prepared to make rapid 
growth in all phases of reading through an 
enriched program which will include many 
types of literary experience. 


How Grouping Works 


Grouping was first tried in the fifth and 
sixth grades and during last year was prac- 
ticed in grades one and two. To illustrate, 
each of the two second grades in one building 
is divided into three reading groups. One 
section is composed of children equal to a 
stepped-up reading program. Another is 
made up of average children who are given 
work peculiar to their needs. The third 
group of children receives special help in 
reading instruction and reads material of a 
simple level of difficulty but yet of high in- 
terest value. 

All the children remain in their home- 
rooms during the major part of the day for 
the general planning period and the activity 
and discussion period. The regrouping plan 
is in effect during a period in the morning 
and afternoon. The children of average and 
superior reading ability are combined under 
the direction of one second-grade teacher, 
while the other teacher concentrates on de- 
velopmental as well as corrective or remedial 
phases of the reading program. Groupings 
are tentative and shifts made whenever the 
child’s progress seems to justify reassignment. 

During the first few days or weeks, each 
teacher takes time to get acquainted with 
the children, to discover handicaps, and abili- 
ties, and to make special note of needs gen- 
erally as they are brought to light. It is the 
teacher’s responsibility, in planning the read- 
ing program for any group, to determine or 
interpret all test results; to obtain as intimate 
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a knowledge of each child as possible through 
personal and parent interview; to consider 
all available information and advice from the 
nurse, previous teachers, and principal in the 
school; and to bring to bear his knowledge of 
children and how they learn to read. Every 
aspect of the child’s school experiences 1s 
considered as it meets the needs of his unique 
personality. The total school program is 
organized with a great deal of flexibility in 
order that it may serve the needs, interest 
and capacity of each child. 

In general the day’s schedule makes pro- 
vision for at least the following: (1) a gen- 
eral planning period, (2) a general activity 
and discussion period, (3) a period for 
physical activities involving rhythms, music, 
and play, and (4) the practice period for 
work in skills. 

By using a daily schedule composed of 
large time blocks the teacher is able to do 
more effective direct teaching. She has more 
time to devote to the individual pupil during 
the time set aside for specific practice than 
she would have where schedules consist of 
many short and independent periods. 

The further division of children for spe- 
cific practice enables the teacher to know in- 
dividual pupils and to regroup them within 
the special group so as to guide them more 
adequately. The conference and evaluation 
period, a definite part of the special practice 
period, offers an unusual opportunity for in- 
structional guidance. In such a situation both 
teacher and pupil are placed in a relationship 
that is conducive to good learning. The di- 
vision of labor between teachers makes for 
concentrated planning and better teacher 
preparation. It is now possible to do a better 
job of differentiating and individualizing the 
work for all children. Each teacher is keen 
to devise rich and varied lessons with all the 
visual aids and materials available. 


Proceeding on Solid Ground 


An effective program cannot be planned 
unless favorable relationships exist between 
school and home. There needs to be a sin- 
cere and sympathetic understanding between 
the parent and teacher. It is the policy in 
Dowagiac, whenever possible, to establish a 
direct relationship. Personal conferences are 
planned with the parents of each child dur- 
ing the school year. It has been observed that 
if such conferences deal with favorable re- 
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actions and a stronger bond of understand- 
ing is woven between parent and teacher, 
more difficult matters can be attacked in sub- 
sequent conferences. Such 
views have often solved minor difficulties 
before they reach major importance. Inter- 
pretation of school activities and policy can 
be dealt with more effectively through per- 
sonal contacts with the home. 

The parents are also sent informal letters, 
discussing the achievement, problems, abili- 
ties, and contributions of the child. Such let- 
ters suggest ways and means of improvement 
rather than pointing only to weaknesses. In ad- 
dition, they request assistance from the par- 
ents in meeting the more significant problems 
of child adjustment. 

Last year several conferences were held 
with parents representing all three schools in 


rsonal inter- 


the city to discuss instructional policies. Par- 
ents’ comments were to be considered in the 
revamping of the Handbook (a bulletin com- 
piled by teachers and revised yearly). A few 
times parents of children who needed closer 
home and school ties were invited to confer 
with teachers and determine with them the 
next move. The results were so gratifying 
that it is planned to have more such get-to- 
gethers with a frank and free discussion of 
current educational practices and local school 
policies, along with the clinic approach which 
has been so revealing and helpful. 

As the new year begins, there are still 
many chances for children literally to wade 
aimlessly, and for subject matter—in some 
cases exceedingly pointless—to be doled out. 
But at least a beginning toward more mean- 
ingful learning has been made. 


Building America Begins Eleventh Year 


Building America, the pictorical study-unit series sponsored by the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, is ten years old this fall. Since its first ap- 
pearance in 1935—at which time it was sponsored by the Society for Curriculum Study— 
Building America has grown rapidly as an important teaching tool. The Department 
recognizes as a major factor in this growth the excellent work of Frances M. Foster as 
editor of the publication and Paul R. Hanna as chairman of the editorial board. At the 
end of the 1944-45 fiscal year, Building America paid to the Department $2500. 

Recent orders for Building America have come from all parts of the world, indicat- 
ing that the study units have an international coverage. In the past few months, 240,000 
copies were ordered by the Navy Department, including, among others, the issues on 
“Russia,” “For the Right to Liberty,” “Community Planning,” and “Our Federal Gov- 


ernment.” 


As its first issue in the 1945-46 series, Building America presents a unit on “China.’ 


Just off the press, this number is particularly timely in the face of the current necessity 
for world cooperation to guarantee the peace. To help us understand the troubled Orient, 
this unit describes China’s struggle against Japanese aggression, her history, both ancient 
and modern, including her postwar problems. An analysis of current political and 
economic upheavals is tied to the future hopes and aspirations of this ancient land. Dis- 
cussions of Chinese culture and the resources and physical features of the country help 
readers to see the differences and similarities between China and our own country. As 
are all Building America units, “China” is generously illustrated, with photographs, 


graphs, and maps used to reinforce the story. 


This issue of Building America, or any other single unit, may be obtained for 30 cents 
a copy. A year’s subscription to eight issues is $2.25. Order from DSCD, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The current series includes issues on the following topics: 


China 

Public Opinion 

Machinery for Foreign Relations 
Oil 
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Our Land Resources 
Public Health 
Cooperatives 

America and the Dance 
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@, The emphasis shifts from “good grades” to “good learning” 


Johnny Looks at Himself 


MILDRED SHEPPARD 


An appreciation of values stands close to the top in any list of basic 
skills. Most teachers, no matter what reporting system they use, will in- 
sist that the important thing is Jane’s own growth—not how Jane stands 
in comparison with Jim or Jean or Sally. But how are youngsters going 
to acquire this viewpoint, when they are sent home each month with 
nothing but A-B-C report cards? Such a system is helping children to 
grow up with an unfortunate—even a defeatist—sense of values. A 
realistic account of the problems that go with making a change in re- 
porting practices and the satisfactions that come from observing de- 
velopment of children’s values is presented here by Mildred Sheppard, 
fifth-grade teacher in West End School, Montgomery, Ala. 


JAMES RUBBED the seat of his trousers; 
Sue sat tense, clutching her stack of books 
tightly; Johnny sucked his breath between 
his teeth audibly and fearfully. Forty sets 
of eyes gazed expectantly as the new teacher 
started handing out report cards at the end 
of the first six weeks of school. 

Tension eased as hurried glances revealed 
mostly passing marks. The classroom cleared 
rapidly, but remarks kept coming in from 
the playground as friends met and discussed 
the topic of the day—report cards. “I passed 
everything.” “Let me see yours.” “My Dadd 
said I’d better not have no U’s.” “Boy, I had 
shucks in my pants last year”—an expression 
new to the teacher, but the meaning was 
obvious. 

In the hallways little low-voiced groups 
broke up as the teacher approached. Tan- 
talizing fragments of conversation came to 
the teacher—“made all C’s! last year”; “I 
don’t know why—”; “My Mama said—”; 
satisfied with—”; “You made better 
than—”; “Do you pass if you make an 
*‘M’?” 

It was all wrong. Why didn’t the children 
talk to the teachers? Why did they stop 
when a teacher came by? What was it they 
didn’t understand? Why couldn’t children 
understand that the marks were based on 
their own progress rather than on a com- 
parison of others? Was anyone concerned 


1 Grading system used consisted of four ratings: CP, 
Commendable Progress; FP, Fair Progress; MP, Mini- 
mum Progress; UP, Unsatisfactory Progress. 
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with learning rather than making good 
grades? 


“Shall We Try a New Report Form?” 


Twelve weary teachers were discussing 
school problems with an equally weary prin- 
cipal. It was a warm April afternoon. The 
decisions were made and checked off the 
principal’s list with little comment and no 
animation. Suddenly a spark of life entered. 
“We have to decide what kind of reports 
will be used next year so the forms can be 
printed. I’d like to read some narrative re- 
ports which have been written by teachers 
in other schools.” 

The discussion became more vigorous. 
“Think of the time it takes to do all that.” 
“Parents want grades.” “That report doesn’t 
cover all the important phases of school life.” 
“I don’t see the basis for failing that child.” 
“She doesn’t make things clear; the remarks 
are too general.” “I don’t see any advantage 
in changing.” “I know a school that tried it 
and it didn’t work; they don’t use it any 
more.” And again and again, “Think of all 
the time it would take.” 

The affirmative made its side heard too. 
“Let’s put it up for discussion at P. T. A. 
tomorrow and see what reaction we get. 
Our parents have always been willing to co- 
operate when changes are proposed.” “The 
samples we have are weak in many respects, 
but they show the possibilities.” “I’m not 
satisfied with the form we have; perhaps 
the results would justify the time spent in 
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writing better reports.” And after everyone 
had aired all her pet prejudices and talked 
while everybody else talked, six teachers 


clung to the formal, check-type report; six 


dared to try the narrative form—parents 
willing. 


The Daring Ones Face Problems 


The first week of school and at least one 
teacher was already worried, seriously wor- 
ried, about report cards. Although she had 
never used a narrative report, she believed 
that it could help more than any other type 
of report to win home cooperation, to create 
a better understanding between home and 
school, to bring about desirable changes in 
pupil behavior, and to improve the instruc- 
tional program. 

Its use could also have just the opposite 
effect. Hurt feelings could result from un- 
certainty as to meanings, from stress on 
things best left untold, from repetition of 
unchangeable facts. Dissatisfaction might 
arise with the use of two different forms 
in the same school, with three reporting 
periods instead of six. True this had all been 
gone over and over in P. T. A. and ap- 
parently the parents present understood and 
approved the change. However, it was up to 
teacher to anticipate some of the difficulties 
and try to make the experiment a successful 
one. 

For instance, there was the question of 
pupil reaction. Everyone had been concerned 
about parent cooperation, but nobody 
had consulted or even told the children. 
Mary and Johnny and Billy hadn’t had a 
chance to say a word about the new 
reports. For four years they had been pushed 
and shoved with grades as the goal. For four 
years Betty had run home to be praised for 
her perfect marks. For four years He 
had meekly pulled out his report card to be 
blamed, whipped, or scolded. For four years 
Gene had sought ways to hide his report, to 
get others to sign it, or to change low marks 
to higher ones, During four years adults had 
built up strong desires for certain marks. 
Miss Jones and Miss Smith, who had both 
taught for a long time and who were widely 
recognized for their good work, said grades 
were needed for motivation. Children would 
not work, would not be interested if they 
didn’t have grades. 

The problems certainly could not be 
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solved by worry and wishful thinking. There 
were some things that could be done at once. 
Go visiting, invite the parents to come to 
the class program next week, take time to 
chat in the store and on the street. Call Mrs. 
Clark, Mrs. Lowe, and Mrs. Boyd. Invite 
them to come to P. T. A., and talk long 
enough to make friends. Speak personally to 
every father and mother who came to 
P. 

Yes, all of this was extra trouble. It must 
have been a mile to Mrs. Black’s house, and 
it was hot that afternoon. It took so long 
at Mrs. Burn’s. She was expecting the teacher 
and had sandwiches and tea ready. Mrs. 
Cox wanted the teacher’s telephone number 
and called twice on trivial matters. That 
could become a nuisance. After all, how 
did it help? Report cards were not even 
mentioned. 

Gene’s mother, who had formerly had a 
very belligerent attitude toward school af- 
fairs, was beginning to think for the first 
time that teachers were sincerely interested 
in her child. Mary’s mother volunteered to 
come to school to help make costumes for 
the program. Johnny’s mother and the 
teacher were good friends and whatever the 
teacher might say would be met with an 
understanding that can come only with real 
friendship. 

And the teacher had an idea of how each 
parent would treat the child on receiving the 
report. Oscar had been consistently untruth- 
ful and dishonest. If that went home on the 
report, Oscar would be severely whipped 
by a stern father and cried over by a neu- 
rotic mother. Oscar would have to be helped 
in other ways. Earl frequently had temper 
tantrums and refused to play when he 
couldn’t have his way on the playground. 
Earl’s jolly, good-natured father would have 
a heart-to-heart talk with him and later round 
up the boys for a ball game. Everybody 
would have a good time, and good sports- 
manship would prevail at home as well as 
at school. 


Children Share in the New Report 


A month was gone, a whole month, and 
no explanation about reports had been made 
to the children. Two more weeks and half 
the boys and girls would go home without 
reports while their brothers, sisters, and 
friends in the other rooms had them. An- 
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other week went by, and Susie asked in dis- 
cussion period, “Don’t we get our report 
cards next week?” It had to come sometime. 
What was it the principal had told the par- 
ents? Couldn’t the same simple explanation 
be made to Susie? 

“And you mean next week we won’t get 
a report card when we’re ’sposed to? We'll 
have to wait six more weeks?” It wasn’t so 
easy to explain. 

“But of course you'll get reports next 
week! They’ll be a little different from any 
you’ve ever had before. They’ll be reports 
that you’ve written yourselves. Every day 
in discussion group we talk about what we 
have done right and how we can improve 
our work. We plan together. We can put 
those things in letters to our parents, and 
they will know what we’re doing in school.” 

“How shall we begin our letters? Yes, the 
first paragraph should explain about the kind 
of report cards we'll get this year. You're 
going to tell about a rie subject in every 
paragraph? Good! And what will you tell 
about each subject? What have we been 
trying to do in social studies?) How much 
of the work have you done? How well did 
you do it?” 

Two full discussion periods went into 
making an outline and putting it on the 
board. Johnny wanted to leave out about 
how well he had done his home work; Mary 
thought it wasn’t necessary to tell how many 
words she had missed in spelling; Susie 
wanted to be sure to include the library 
books read for pleasure. Joe wanted to tell 
about looking at the grasshopper’s ears with 
the magnifying glass. William thought the 
letters should tell who froze ice cream the 
hardest (he had, of course). The decision 
to tell about learning some two-dollar words 
——thorax, irridescent, transparent, metamor- 
phosis—was almost unanimous. Many ideas 
were not included in the group plan, but the 
individual suggesting them could include 
them in his own letter. Perhaps the finished 
outline was not so comprehensive nor so 
well organized as teacher would have made, 
but Billy and Mary and Henry understood 
it and were eager to get to work. 

It wasn’t all fun even with the outline on 
the board. There was much thumbing 
through folders, many asking teacher what 
she thought instead of trying to judge for 
themselves, Mistakes had to be marked, let- 
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ters rewritten. Tommy still used manuscript, 
and even so, writing was a slow, painful pro- 
cess. He simply could not reach the goal set 
up by the class. Jane had difficulty with 
spelling, and unless she were given much 
help, her letter could not be read. Linda 
had never written in complete sentences, and 
her report was a jumble of words without 
any meaning at all. But maybe those painful 
scrawls would help mothers and fathers 
realize more than words could the difficulties 
their children faced. 


What the Youngsters Wrote 


And for every discouraging little para- 
graph there were three beautifully written 
letters. Arthur, who had done so well in 
arithmetic, wrote, “I make my papers neat 
and I never waste any time in arithmetic 
period. I have learned to read big numbers. 
When I came in this room, I counted on 
my fingers very bad, but now I have learned 
not to count with fingers or lips.” Patsy said 
of her reading, “I have read four big thick 
books for pleasure. I have also read a lots of 
books about nature. You know I read fairly 
well, but I stumble over some words and 
come back to them. I take good care of the 
library books and turn them in just like they 
were when I got them. I enjoy reading period 
very much.” 

Barbara who took a special interest in so- 
cial studies wrote a detailed account of her 
work in that subject. “All the class made 
the questions in our discussion period. The 
teacher wrote them on the board and then 
she put them on a chart. I have answered all 
the questions. I stuc‘ed each question care- 
fully and used about three or hue books to 
answer them. We have pictures on the board 
and I get a lot of information to answer 
the questions from the bulletin board. I have 
brought insects and studied the science table. 
I have made a lot of reports, and I have tried 
to take as much part in discussion as I pos- 
sibly can. I have learned a lot about locating 
places on the maps. I have learned to use the 
legend and I know what the colors mean. 
Just as soon as I come into the room every 
morning I start to work because I have it all 

lanned out what to do.” 

Bob who had serious difficulty in getting 
along with others said, “I used to fight with 
my boy friends on the playground but I 
have improved and I am proud of myself 
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and I know that you and Daddy will be 
proud of me too. I have been pretty good 


this year.” Could it be that fifth-graders . 


were thinking critically, judging themselves 
fairly, thinking through their difficulties, see- 
ing their own needs? 

The number of major problems was di- 
minishing. There was no objection to the 
pupil-written reports. There were a few 
favorable comments. Grades were not men- 
tioned. The children understood that they 
would not get grades, but even the super- 
critical Miss Jones could not have said that 
the children had stopped working. Many 
parents in conferences and in writing had 
commented on the unusual interest the chil- 
dren had in their work. 


Teacher Prepares Her Part of the Report 


The biggest task was just ahead. Teacher 
must study the work of thirty-eight chil- 
dren, the records of their progress in each 
school subject, and their social habits so 
carefully that all parents would receive ac- 
curate, comprehensive accounts of their chil- 
dren’s growth over a period of three months. 

There were some absolute “musts” if the 
reports were to be worth the effort expended 
on them. Each report must be individual, 
permitting the parents to see their child as 
a unique personality but as one who had 
part in and responsibilities to a group. Short- 
comings must be told in such a tactful way 
that no misunderstanding would arise be- 
tween the child and the teacher or between 
the parents and the teacher. The reports 
must be written in a readable, easy-to-follow, 
well-organized way using a style and vocabu- 
lary that children as well as parents would 
understand. Parents must be given a clear 
picture of what the teacher, the group, and 
their own child were working for in school 
and to what extent their child was meeting 
the standards in each field of endeavor. 

The order did seem like a big one, but, 
after all, it didn’t have to be attacked in hap- 
hazard fashion. One didn’t just sit down and 
write what one thought of Johnny on No- 
vember 17. Goodness! He’d been dreadfully 
noisy in school that day. He did contribute 
worthwhile information in discussion group, 
but he just would interrupt someone every 
few minutes. And think how many misspelled 
words he had in his written work! Did he 
ever use a capital letter or punctuate the 
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heading of his letters correctly? Was he 
always so inattentive in reading period? 

Today was only one day out of sixty. The 
records would show what he had been doin 
the rest of the time. There was all the wor 
he had been putting in his folder since the 
first week of school nicely arranged in chron- 
ological order. His art envelope was full. His 
reading record, the notations on his anecdotal 
record, the standardized survey and diag- 
nostic tests would help paint the true picture 
of his abilities and his progress. Perhaps No- 
vember 17 was a typical day for Johnny; 
perhaps it was not. Study the records for 
three months. The report must be accurate. 

Teacher had sat with pencil poised for 
fully fifteen minutes, but as yet the paper 
was blank. She’d be more sympathetic next 
time she saw Dan squirming and chewing 
his pencil. There was so much to tell and 
there seemed to be no logical starting point. 
It was rather confusing. Must be some way 
to begin. Stop that vicious circle going round 
in the head and begin just anywhere. It could 
be revised later. 

The school day started with social studies; 
the report, after a polite introductory para- 
graph, might as well begin the same way. 
This must be good; it was the very heart 
of the program. Included were social habits, 
information, work habits, study skills, all 
those tangibles and less tangibles the indi- 
vidual, the group, and the teacher had been 
shooting at these three months. The play 
activities followed more easily; the creative 
work, not so easy. The skills of reading and 
arithmetic—now there was something one 
could really put one’s finger on and diagnose 
with more feeling of satisfaction. Reading— 
Johnny reads aloud fluently, but he does not 
notice details and he cannot tell in an organ- 
ized way what he reads. Arithmetic—he has 
learned the addition combinations and does 
not count on his fingers. He no longer skips 
around in adding long columns, but he per- 
sistently writes the carried number at the top 
of the column rather than add it in first. 

One report was finished. Oh, no. Just a 
minute. Johnny had some serious health 
habits which his mother probably did not 
know about and which required some home 
cooperation to correct. He frequently bought 
candy with his lunch money before he came 
to school. Seemed to lack energy and had 
difficulty in maintaining good sitting pos- 
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ture. Stooped badly when reading and 
squinted at his book. The account included 
what had been done at school to help him 
and made some suggestions as to possible 
ways of helping him further. A summarizing 
paragraph, an invitation to visit the class- 
room, a statement that comments or sugges- 
tions would be welcome, and the first report 
was finished. The next and the next would 
probably be a little easier. Some techniques 
had become clearer. A little order had come 
into the chaos that for a time took the place 
of a brain. Better not give this one to the 
typist yet. It would probably need revision 
when teacher had experience with some 
others. 


Good Results Can Be Convincing 


There had been so much discussion among 
faculty members about the use of the narra- 
tive reports that teacher decided she had 
better keep some figures in mind. A few 
tabulations on what happened when narrative 
reports were tried might be useful sometime 
in the future. Eleven children had lingered 
in the room to read, ask questions, and. dis- 
cuss the reports, Within a week every child 
had asked to have a conference after school 
with the teacher to go over his report and 
make a list of the things in which he needed 
to improve. Twenty-three parents wrote 
notes in reply, some praising, some explain- 
ing, some questioning. 

The best results, however, just could not 
be tabulated. Figures could not describe the 
change in Don, the more serious way he went 
about his work, the pride he was beginning 
to take in finishing the tasks he started, the 
conscious effort to be polite to his classmetes. 
Figures did not account for the day Earl 
started to leave the ball game, stopped short, 
gave teacher a big grin, and went back with- 
out a murmur of dissent. Figures did not tell 
about all the work accomplished the morn- 


ing teacher left to help the third-graders 


report back because he wanted to send it to 
his father in the Army in California; Ann 
telling that her mother had her make a copy 
to send to grandfather and grandmother; Joe 
saying mother had kept his till father came 
home and they could all talk about it to- 
gether—that could not be put in a column 
and labeled. Hundreds of tiny little items 
could not be tabulated, could not even be 
told, but they could remind teacher of the 
changes that were taking place in her boys 
and girls, could also be an inspiration to her 
when the work seemed too hard. 


Teacher Decides About Next Year 


Teacher sat and rocked and thought. It 
was Sunday afternoon on a lazy April day. 
Tomorrow there would be faculty meeting 
and each teacher would have to decide on 
the kind of report cards she wanted to use 
next fall. Would a year’s experience make 
a difference? Remember those hours and 
hours of work when it seemed impossible to 
write another word. Remember how tedious 
it was to keep those anecdotal records. Re- 
member that Mrs. Baker was never satisfied 
with knowing what Hazel was doing, but 
wanted only to know if she would pass. 

There was no use pretending that the 
change had been easy to make. There was 
no use trying to minimize the time required 
to write the reports. But remember that 
Mrs. Baker was the only parent who was 
not well pleased. Remember how others re- 
sponded to suggestions made. Remember the 
way the children talked about the reports, 
showed an understanding of them. Remem- 
ber their animation when they started to 
write their own reports for the second time. 
Remember Clyde’s saying, “I want to tell 
my Mama about the fun we have at school. 
I want to tell about helping make Christmas 
decorations for the hall. They didn’t look 
like nothing that was made in a school.” 

Making the decision did not require so 


dress for the operetta. The discussion period . much thinking after all. The office would 
on the morning after reports went out—jgjnot be bothered with printing report cards 


Bobby explaining that he had not brought his 


for at least one teacher! 


+++ 


EDUCATION IN HUMAN RELATIONS is the most vital need today in schools and 
colleges. More people fail in professions from a lack of human relations understanding 
than from want of efficiency or technological knowledge.—M. R. Trasve, president of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, in The Washington Post, October 14, 1945. 
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THE LISTENING POST 


You Can Help Win Federal Aid 


AT ITS MEETING in Washington, D. C., 
September 26-29, 1945, the NEA Legislative 
Commission voted to continue its policy of 
concentrating major effort back of the federal 
aid program. This policy calls upon all NEA 
affiliates to do everything they can to pro- 
mote the Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck bills—S. 
181—H. R. 1296. 

These bills propose that federal govern- 
ment shall appropriate $300,000,000 per an- 
num to assist the states and localities in finan- 
cing public education. Back of this request is 
a set of conditions which, until federal aid 
is provided, will prevent many states and 
communities from operating the kind of 
schools the country needs today for purposes 
of national security. It is a fact that ought to 
be known and appreciated by all American 
citizens that the states having the most chil- 
dren to be educated have, not only the least 
money to spend for educational purposes, 
but at the same time are spending a higher 
percentage of their total income for schools 
than are the states with relatively fewer chil- 
dren and higher income. 

These areas, where the educational load is 
greatest and fiscal ability to afford good 
schools is substandard, are the areas in which 
rejection rates under Selective Service were 
highest, where retail sales are relatively low, 
per capita income below average, rental 
values of property less desirable, and so forth. 
Retardation in the social-economic aspects of 
American life is largely a product of un- 
satisfactory schools, of substandard oppor- 
tunities for American youth to get an educa- 
tion. 


Hearings Concluded 


Hearings on both S. 181 and H. R. 1296 
were concluded earlier in the year by the 
Senate Education and Labor Committee and 
the House Committee on Education. The 
hearings have not as yet appeared in printed 
form, although it is indicated at the time of 
pene of this statement that the Senate 

earing on S. 181 can be expected from the 
press at an early date. 

It is also expected that the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Education and Labor may take S. 
181 under early consideration with a view to 
reporting a bill for debate and a vote. 
Whether the House Committee on Educa- 
tion will be in position to move as rapidly on 
a bill as the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor is doubtful. 


Working for Enactment 


The fact that federal aid legislation has not 
been enacted by Congress is to be accounted 
for largely on the ground that the interest in 
such legislation on the part of the rank-and- 
file member of the teaching profession is 
not as deep and compelling as it should be. 
The cause itself is one of the most worthy on 
the legislative front today. It calls for vigorous 
support on the part of teachers and other 
citizens everywhere. 

self-developed, self-administered test 
which every teacher might well consider on 
this question would place emphasis upon such 
questions as the following: 


1. Have I talked with my Congressman 
on this subject; with my Senators? 
Otherwise, have I written them my 
views on federal aid to education? 

2. Have I persuaded not less than three of 
my school patrons to take this matter up 
with their Congressman and Senators? 

3. Have I presented the subject, either my- 
self or through a fellow-worker, to one 
or more civic groups in my community? 

4. Have I arranged for its study in the 
parent-teacher group in my school? 

5. Have I insisted upon its thorough study 
and discussion in our local education 
association? 

6. Do I have in my possession the essential 
facts underlying the issue of federal aid 
to education? 

7. Have I the courage to defend the prin- 
ciple of federal aid to education in the 
presence of those who argue to the 
contrary? 


One of the most critical losses in the de- 
velopment of great, fundamental issues on 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Cooperative Curriculum Project. The Min- 
nesota Cooperative Schools Curriculum Pro- 
ject is beginning its fourth year of a proposed 
eight-to-ten year program of curriculum 
study and revision. Just preceding the open- 
ing of schools in September, fifty-five repre- 
sentatives of the six participating schools met 
in the third annual one-week institute of this 
group at the University of Minnesota to dis- 
cuss their curriculum problems and to plan 
the program of curriculum attack for each 
school for the year 1945-46. In five of the 
schools the elementary and secondary divi- 
sions work as a unit in the study of the over- 
all curriculum problems of their school and 
community. It is expected that in the sixth 
school the elementary division will join the 
study sometime this year. This venture in 
curriculum development is sponsored by the 
Minnesota State Department of Education, 
the Minnesota Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the Minnesota Secondary - School 
Principals Association, and the College of 
Education of the University of Minnesota. 
Nelson L. Bossing, professor of education of 
the University of Minnesota, has been di- 
rector of the project since its inception. 


Language a Means to Good Living. It is 
encouraging to report a recent formal de- 
claration by the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America which views language as a 
means to good living. Language is inseparable 
from the learner’s own personal development 
and group living. The goal of language is the 
ability to act in new situations by thinking, 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing. 
Language is basically oral; writing and read- 
ing are secondary developments which de- 
pend upon speech. With regard to the teach- 
ing of grammar, the committee holds that 
there is no necessary relation between a 
knowledge of the rules of grammar and cor- 
rectness of usage. “Grammar will not take 
the place of continued practice in speaking, 
hearing, writing, and reading English.” The 
committee does not advocate that grammar 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


be eliminated; it favors the study of grammar 
in proportion to its contribution to good 
language usage. The pamphlet was prepared 
by Thomas C. Pollock of New York Univer- 
sity. In additidn to basic principles it includes 
a discussion of the need for the study of 
English and a proposed English program for 
the elementary, secondary, and college levels. 


Cooperative Instructional Improvement. The 
cooperative nature of building a course of 
study is illustrated by the experience of the 
teachers and administrators of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools in the production of the Inter- 
mediate Manual, recently published. It repre- 
sents the culmination of a seven-year pro- 
gram of instructional improvement directed 
by G. H. Reavis, assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of instruction. Every sec- 
tion of the manual was prepared in experi- 
mental form by committees of teachers; the 
materials were revised and restudied twice 
before final publication. The volume com- 
bines previously issued separate courses of 
study into one unified treatment. The sub- 
jects covered are language, social studies, 
science, arithmetic, health, and the arts. The 
teaching suggestions in these fields are definite 
and practicable. With supervisory encourage- 
ment the manual could be used by the in- 
genious teacher in directing large, on-going, 
purposeful learning experiences. 


Curriculum Laboratory. The documents 
and materials division of the library of the 
Department of Education of the University 
of Chicago is being gradually reorganized to 
serve the broader purposes of a curriculum 
laboratory. The collection has included 
courses of study, evaluation instruments, cur- 
riculum bulletins, special subject collections, 
and instructional source materials. Special 
emphasis is being placed on current materials 
and on items which are difficult to locate in a 
library. The audio-visual materials have been 
transferred to a separate and enlarged de- 
partment, the Audio-Visual Materials Cen- 
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ter. A textbook collection is housed in a room 
of the curriculum laboratory. The several 
collections of the Department of Education 
are to be coordinated with a University-wide 
materials center, according to H. G. Richey 
who is in charge of the Department library. 


Observation and Conference. The program 
of in-service growth of teachers in Cabell 
County, West Virginia, was developed co- 
operatively. The problems for study were 
determined by a planning group of teachers 
and principals. The county was divided into 
zones, each zone including six to eight schools 
ranging from three to twenty-three rooms. 
All the teachers and principals of the zone 
along with the supervisory staff visited one 
school for two hours and observed class- 
room teaching. Each classroom had a prin- 
cipal as discussion leader who led a discus- 
sion of the teaching and learning the teachers 
had observed. This was followed by a gen- 
eral group meeting wherein each discussion 
leader reported recommendations which 
were made in the small groups.—Olin C. 
Nutter, Superintendent. 


Elementary Education in the South. The 
Southern States Work Conference has under- 
taken a study of elementary education. The 
working group starts with the assumption 
that the rehabilitation of the South depends 
upon its educational program, particularly in 
the elementary school. A critical evaluation 
will be made of present conditions in ele- 
mentary schools and communities. Case stud- 
ies of school and community activities will 
be prepared. A steering committee will direct 
and coordinate the regional program and 
state committees will gather factual data and 
guide the work of local groups. The project 
will be discussed at the next conference 
which will be held in June, 1946. The co- 
chairmen of the steering committee are: John 
E. Brewton, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and R. Lee Thomas, Tennessee 
State Department of Education. 

Cooperative Field Service. Seven depart- 
ments and colleges of education in Colorado 
have formed an organization for the purpose 
of assisting schools in conducting school sur- 
veys and other studies. The service will be 
advisory to teachers and school administra- 
tors who will assist in gathering data, planning 
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programs of action, and interpreting the pro- 
grams to the public. The Executive Com- 


‘ mittee comprised of O. L. Troxel, Harl R. 


Douglass, and A. K. Loomis, will study the 
requests for service and select the consul- 
tants. The institutions cooperating in the 
service are as follows: Adams State College, 
Colorado A. and M. College, Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado State College of Education, 
University of Colorado, University of Den- 
ver, and Western State College. 


Secondary Curriculum Program. Secondary 
curriculum plans for the current school year 
call for a statewide study of curriculum 
issues by the high school administrators and 
teachers of Iowa. The central planning com- 
mittee for the Iowa Secondary Curriculum 
Program has selected thirty-five of the more 
controversial issues in secondary education. 
Using a printed study manual, high school 
faculties throughout the state will study and 
discuss the issues during the year, and their 
reactions will be reported to the central 

lanning committee on questionnaire blanks 
provided for the purpose. Using these re- 
ports from the schools of the state as a basis, 
a special committee on philosophy and pur- 
poses of secondary education will set up the 
basic working philosophy for the new high 
school curriculum. Committees in ten sub- 
jects will develop specific materials to con- 
form with the general plan and purposes of 
the entire curriculum program. Materials will 
be tried out in tentative form by certain 
selected schools. It is probable that between 
two and three hundred people now working 
in the high schools and colleges of Iowa will 
have a hand in the preparation of the new 
curriculum bulletins. It will require about 
three or four years to complete the program. 


Department of Curriculum Is Re-established. 
The Tulsa (Okla.) Board of Education has 
recently re-established a Department of Cur- 
riculum and Educational Evaluation and 
Planning. The Curriculum Department is 
comprised of three divisions according to 
functions: the educational research council; 
committees on curriculum evaluation, plan- 
ning, and construction in special areas; and 
the curriculum council. The educational re- 
search council is concerned with a continu- 
ous evaluation of the instructional program 
in terms of objective evidence from the test- 
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ing program. Committees on evaluation, 
planning, and construction in special areas 
are appointed as the need arises. They have 
the responsibility of producing materials to 
assist teachers in guiding the learning ex- 
periences of boys and . The curriculum 
council is composed of teachers, principals, 
and directors representing all buildings, all 
grades, and all subject-matter departments. 
Provision has also been made for lay repre- 
sentation. The functions of the curriculum 
council are interpretative and advisory. The 
council representatives report and interpret 
all curriculum projects to the teachers in 
their respective buildings. Constructive sug- 
gestions from the teachers may be reported 
back to the council. A central committee, 
selected from the curriculum council, has 
the responsibility of a continuous study of 
the total educational program; of review and 
reformulation from time to time of the basic 
philosophy of education; of overall planning 
of the total educational program in light of 
the aims; and of the construction of patterns 
for curriculum organization and development. 
—Jess S. Hudson, Director of Curriculum. 


Curriculum Revision. Recognizing a lack of 
continuity in the various subjects from grades 
one to twelve, the Altoona (Pa.) Public 
Schools have undertaken revision of the cur- 
riculum on a vertical basis. In revising the 
social studies, the committee has enlisted the 
services of every teacher of the social studies. 
As a result, objectives have been established, 
a few changes in sequence of courses have 
been made, and content material has been 
selected for most courses. The superintendent 
and supervisors were always present for help 
and suggestions when asked. A fine spirit of 
cooperation has been developing among the 
teachers. Following the work in the field of 
social studies, similar committees have been 
organized in science, geography, mathema- 
tics, and English. About one hundred teach- 
ers served on curriculum committees. How- 
ever, all 430 teachers contributed in one way 
or another in helping to build up vertical 
curriculums for each field—Harry L. Kriner, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Child Study Program Expands. Philadel- 
phia’s child study program, now five years 
old, has been developing steadily. The lead- 
ership for the program is supplied through 
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the staff of the Curriculum Office. The most 
important single feature of the program is 
the child study group composed of teachers 
and principals meeting once every two weeks 
for a two-hour period. Each member of the 
group studies one or two children intensively, 
and brings his experience and records of ob- 
servation to the group meeting for sharing 
and discussion. The supervisors of child study 
and development act as leaders of these 
groups, which now number fifty and in 
which some five hundred teachers, principals, 
and others are participating. To meet the de- 
mands of this expanding program the services 


of the supervisors are to be increased this * 


year by the addition of seven classroom 
teachers. These teachers, known as collabora- 
ting teachers, will lead newly organized 
child study groups and work with the 
teacher members of these groups.—J. B. 
Taulane, Assistant to the Associate Superin- 
tendent. 


Schools Conduct Weekly Radio Program. 
During the last school year the teachers and 
pupils of Binghamton (N. Y.) Public 
Schools assumed responsibility for a weekly 
fifteen-minute broadcast. A school radio 
committee, composed of one teacher from 
each elementary and junior high school of 
the city, planned programs to serve three dis- 
tinctly different listening audiences—the 
primary grades one weck, intermediate 
grades another, and junior high school grades 
the third week, thus providing thirteen pro- 
grams for each of the three groups during 
the vear. Each school accepted the responsi- 
bility to select its own stories, write its own 
scripts, provide a narrator, select the cast, 
and arrange the rehearsals. All of these ac- 
tivities were under the supervision of two 
directors—Jessie V. Enevoldsen, director of 
kindergartens and primary grades, and Eliza- 
beth J. Drake, director of English, who edited 
the scripts, directed rehearsals, and produced 
the programs. 


Introducing High School Seniors to Teach- 
ing. In order to help meet the declining sup- 
ply of elementary teachers, a committee of 
East Chicago (Indiana) teachers was respon- 
sible for the introduction of a course in 
teaching practice for high school seniors. 
The coordinator, with the approval of the 
elementary principal and teacher, assigns 
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each pupil for one period a day to an elemen- 
tary teacher who has a wholesome attitude 


toward her profession. Participation for each ” 


pupil is planned by the classroom teacher 
with the counsel of the coordinator. The 
student is given as wide a range of work in 
assisting the teacher as she is capable of do- 
ing without detriment to the best interests of 
the children. Her work begins with observa- 
tion and is followed by such assignments as 
caring for the room, arranging materials, and 
keeping records. Later actual teaching may 
be done with small or larger groups of chil- 
dren following plans made by the teacher. 
The pupil is given work experience which 
may be helpful to her in the choice of a pro- 
fession and, at the same time, an excellent 
opportunity is provided for the recruitment 
of well-qualified young women for the 
teaching profession.—A. C. Senour, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


Continuous Faculty Planning. The daily 
schedules in the junior high schools of Pasa- 
dena, Calif., include a thirty-minute faculty 
planning and in-service education period pre- 
ceding each day’s school work. The activities 
range from discussions on general policy by 
the entire staff to various committee meet- 
ings, department meetings, and grade level 
meetings, each involving only a relatively 
few persons having particular problems and 
interests. Through discussion and the free 
exchange of information and ideas teachers 
are able to improve the quality of their in- 
struction. Those dealing with differ 
phases of instructional units are able to better 
coordinate their efforts—Roland W. Grin- 
stead. Coordinator of Secondary Curriculum. 


In Brief J. Cecil Parker has been employed 
to fill the newly created position of curricu- 
lum coordinator for the San Francisco Public 
Schools. 

Edgar L. Grim, formerly superintendent of 
Vassar schools, has been appointed head of 
the recently established community school 
service program of the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction. The program is an ex- 
perimental educational project aimed at dis- 
covering the best ways of improving com- 
munity living through the services of the 
schools. Funds to support the program have 
been given to the Michigan group by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
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Under the direction of Byron England, di- 
rector of instruction, the El Paso (Tex.) 
Public Schools have undertaken a long range 
project in the preparation of teaching guides 
for non-English-speaking pupils on the ele- 
mentary level with particular emphasis upon 
the upper grades which are commonly neg- 
lected. 

A group of graduate students working 
under the direction of Harold Alberty of 
Ohio State University has prepared a fully 
annotated bibliography of magazine articles 
on high school supervision for the period 
1940-1945. The emphasis in the short reviews 
is upon democratic supervision. 

From the Kansas City Schools comes a 
report that plans have been made for a re- 
organized program of secondary education 
with provision for a basic core curriculum, 
opportunities for the development of indi- 
vidual interests, vocational preparation, and 
health and physical education. 

In the announcement of plans for its peace- 
time educational program, the San Francisco 
Public Schools include the initiation of a 
long-term program of curriculum develop- 
ment involving the participation of the 
teachers and designed to meet the present 
and future needs of the children. 

A committee of Ann Arbor (Mich.) Public 
School teachers has developed a statement of 
policies with regard to awards and competi- 
tion in the junior high schools. The three 
school faculties which participated in the de- 
velopment of the statement have agreed to 
test the principles in practice. 


THE LISTENING POST 

(Continued from page 81) 
the legislative front results from the individ- 
ual teacher’s belief that “I do not count, that 
no one will pay any attention to what I say.” 
This is not true. Congressmen and Senators 
are sensitive to letters addressed to them, 
particularly if such letters sincerely and 
thoughtfully present worthwhile ideas. This 
procedure is democratic and sound and right. 
In addition to being thoughtful and sincere, 
such letters should be simple, brief, courteous, 
personal. Your voice counts. You can help. 
It is important that you move to action.— 
R. B. Marston, Director NEA Legislative- 
Federal Relations Division, for DSCD Legis- 
lative Committee. 
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The Importance of People 


Ruth Cunningbam 


FLOWERS IN HER HAIR 


MISS BURTON WAS PLAIN, 
staid, and frankly forty-odd. She 
had always been that way. Her 
age had changed, to be sure, but 
not her outlook on life. But Miss 
Burton accepted herself at face 
value and had become accustomed 
to being the sort of person she 
was. Sometimes when life seemed 
extra drab, she would examine the 
bright treasures she hoarded for 
such occasions, the amulets against 
a hum-drum world. 

Once a 7-year-old had re- 
marked, “Why Miss Burton, 
you're pretty when you smile.” 
True, it had been said in a tone of amaze- 
ment, but Miss Burton forgot the tone and 
clung to the words. 

And people frequently used phrases such 
as “so dependable,” “so very capable.” These 
were used on occasions when Miss Burton 
was asked to do something not so pleasant, 
such as to plan the refreshments for the 
faculty picnic, or to collect funds for the 
community chest. Miss Burton was not un- 
mindful of the motives which prompted these 
compliments, but the words could be re- 
membered while the less pleasant implications 
were rigidly barred from her mind. 

Moreover, Miss Burton knew she was a 
good teacher. She understood boys and girls. 
Maybe it was because she had never had a 
childhood of her own, not a real one, and 
thus had so much of her childhood spirit 
still to be spent. She knew when to be gay 
and when to be serious to fit the moods of 
7-year-olds, something many teachers never 
learn. 

Thus, in life’s bleak moments, Miss Burton 
could say to herself, “I’m pretty when I 
smile (at least one 7-year-old once thought 
so). I’m capable. I’m dependable. I’m a good 
teacher.” These sentences bounded the shin- 
ing glory of a teacher plain, staid, and frankly 
forty-odd. 

Miss Burton found in these treasured 
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words great comfort and satisfac- 
tion. That is, she did until Marg 
Taylor came to teach at Watson 
School. Not that there was any- 
thing wrong with Marg. Quite the 
contrary. She had a zest for life, 
and life seemed to have met her 
more than half way. She was 
young, gay, lovely to look at. And 
she wore flowers in her hair. 
Those flowers in Marg Taylor’s 
hair fascinated and repelled Miss 
Burton. She hated them! They 
made her feel sad, restless, and 
annoyed all at one time, and she 
didn’t like any of these feelings. 
She recognized this strange mixture of emo- 
tions, however. She had known it before. 
Once, long ago, there had been a doll, a 
beautiful doll with blue eyes and yellow 
curls, so near and yet so far, behind the 
thick plate-glass window of the store. She 
had stood nose-to-glass, pouring out all the 
anguished longing of her young heart, until 
finally she had learned to hate that doll 
as the symbol of all the wondrous, lovely 
things that somehow didn’t seem to be 
meant for the Agatha Burtons. And there 
was lamp light on snow, the circle drawing 
warmth within itself and shutting out those 
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who were outside looking in. And lazy 
laughter drifting through a summer’s evening. 


Colorful travel posters. The sleek women. 


in fashion magazines. And delicate perfume 
in rich furs, 

Miss Burton understood why she hated the 
flowers in Marg Taylor’s hair. She under- 
stood, and hated herself for hating. 


The flowers were on the floor 


Miss Burton wanted to like Marg in spite 
of her flowers. Miss Burton always wanted 
to like everyone, for she wanted, desperately, 
for everyone to like her. But when Marg 
was around all she could see was that horrid 
bouquet that gave the lie to the dull business 
of living. So when the other teachers were 
giving Marg friendly advice, and encourage- 
ment or sympathy, Miss Burton pretended to 
be very, very busy. 

Then came that fateful Tuesday in late 
November. To most people it seemed like 
any other Tuesday, but to Miss Burton it 
was haunted by gay flowers in a young girl’s 
hair. To get the unpleasantness out of her 
system, she decided to stay late at school and 
plan for next week’s work. (“I’m capable. 
I’m dependable.”) 

It was almost 5 o’clock when she finally 
decided to go home. She tried to avert her 
eyes as she passed Marg Taylor’s door, but 
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it was no use. Some force stronger than she, 
seemed to make her look in. What she saw 
made her gasp and stop. The flowers were 
there, yes, but on the floor, and, head bowed 
on the teacher’s desk, was Marg, sobbing. 

Miss Burton didn’t hesitate a moment. 
Marg, laughing, with flowers in her hair, was 
more than she could face, but a young 
teacher crying was quite a different matter. 
In no time at all she had Marg pouring out 
her troubles between sobs. She was saying, 
“You wouldn’t understand, Miss Burton. 
You're a good teacher. You’re charming and 
successful and everybody loves you. But I 
just can’t seem to make a go of it. I envy 
you!” 

There was more, much more, but Miss 
Burton wasn’t listening . . . “ ‘charming; suc- 
cessful; everybody loves you.’ Marg Taylor 
envies 77e.” 

Afterward, Miss Burton couldn’t remem- 
ber what she had said to Marg. It must have 
been the right thing, for soon the girl was 
comforted and smiling, but she remembered 
quite clearly stooping to pick up the flowers 
from the floor and helping Marg arrange 
them in her dark hair, gently and carefully. 

As she walked home she kept turning over 
and over in her mind the bright words, 
“‘charming; successful; everybody loves 
you.’ Marg Taylor envies me.” Amazing and 
wonderful world! 

She was on the corner of Vine and State 
when the idea struck her. The audacity of 
it took her breath. Did she dare? “Why not?” 
she said to herself, “I’m charming!” She 


At the corner of State and Vine an idea struck her 
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glanced at her watch. Yes, there was just 
about enough time if she’d hurry. Still a bit 
breathless with her bold daring, she marched 
into the five-and-ten-cent store. Without a 
glance she passed the tooth brushes and the 
soap, which usually fascinated her. At the 
lipsticks and perfumes she almost faltered. 
Maybe a bright new lipstick would be wiser 
than what she had in mind. “No indeed. 


Nothing less than the most important for the 
charming and envied Agatha Burton!” 

She was smiling to herself, a shy, wonder- 
ing smile, and anyone, 7-to-70, would know 
Miss Burton was pretty when she smiled. 
On she went and made her purchase hastily. 

The next morning, there they were for all 
the world to see. Miss Burton wore flowers 
in her hair! 


MORE ABOUT SKILLS FOR MODERNS 


To supplement your thinking about basic 
skills as discussed in this issue of EpucATIONAL 
LeapersuiP, we should like to suggest four 
recent DSCD publications which deal with 
skills in the areas of personal growth, group 
activity, intergroup understanding, and ef- 
fective teaching techniques. Perhaps these 
publications are already among your profes- 
sional books. If they are not, you may wish 
to order your copies at once. They may be 
obtained from the Department of Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Suggested books and pamphlets arc 


Discipline for Today’s Children and 
Youth. Practical discussion to help teach- 
ers and parents think straight about class- 
room discipline. Fritz Red] and George 
V. Sheviakov. 50 cents. 
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Group Planning in Education. 1945 
DSCD Yearbook. Discussion of theory 
and practice of group planning in the 
classroom, in curriculum development, 
in teacher education, and in the com- 
munity. Paul J. Misner, chairman. $2. 


We the Children. Discussions by boys 
and girls of intercultural understanding. 
Reprint from March 1945 EpucaTIONAL 
LeapersuiP. Published jointly with Bureau 
for Intercultural Education. 25 cents. 


Education in the Armed Services. De- 
scriptions by educators now in, uniform 
of programs in the Army and Navy 
which are of significance to schools. 
Lieutenant William Brown, USNR, 
chairman. 50 cents. 


An order blank for these publications 
appears on the last page of this issue, 
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The New—in Review 


PORTRAITS OF THE NATIONS is the 
title of a series of books for boys and girls 
published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Newest addition to the series is The Land 
and People of India by Manorama R. Modak. 
(Philadelphia, Lippincott, $2). Mrs. Modak 
is an American who served as principal of a 
girls’ high school in India, married an Indian 
prominent in civic and educational work, 
and worked with him in attempting to im- 
prove conditions in India. The Modaks have 
been in America the past months, lecturing 
with the East-West Association. 

Young people will gain from this book a 
better understanding of India’s aspirations to 
be a democratic nation. In clear and simple 
language and many interesting photographs 
India’s civilization is described from the In- 
dian citizen’s point of view. Boys and girls 
who read this book will have a better under- 
standing of India’s culture and her problems. 

Other books in the series, each written by 
an authority, give a similar picture of the 
following countries: China, Russia, The 
Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland, and 
France. In preparation are The Land and 
People of Brazil, The Island of the English 
People, and The Land and People of Greece. 
Publications like these can do much to create 
a better understanding of the other countries 
in the world by American boys and girls. All 
of these books are available from J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


COOPERATIVE PLANNING produced 
the publication Building a Better Southern 
Region Through Education; A Study in State 
and Regional Cooperation. Approximately 
155 persons, representing the fourteen states 
in the Southern Region participated in pre- 
paring this report of a study made at the 
Southern States Work Conference on School 
Administrative Problems, held in Daytona 
Beach, Fla., in the summer of 1944. The 
book is edited by Edgar L. Morphet, with 
the assistance of the coordinators, chairmen, 
and executive committee for the conference. 
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Sara M. Krentzman, Editor 


It may be purchased directly from Dr. Mor- 
phet, director of administration and finance, 
Florida State Department of Education, Tal- 
lahassee, for $1.50. 

In the foreword the statement is made that 
the participants “believe . . . that the ma- 
terials prepared by the 1944 Work-Confer- 
ence represent the first attempt by a large 
group of educational leaders from an entire 
region to view the organization and admin- 
istration of education in terms of its relation 
to the resources of the region and the po- 
tential development of those resources.” 
Twenty-eight committees were responsible 
for preparing the materials compiled in the 
final publication. These committees kept in 
mind the following questions which must be 
answered if education in the South is to be 
improved: 

(1) What readjustments should be made in 
the educational organization, program, and 
procedures in the states in the Southern 
Region so that the people of the South may 
be prepared to utilize more effectively the re- 
sources of the Region for their own benefit 
and that of the nation? 

(2) What steps should be taken: to plan 
and to put into operation the adjustments 
which are needed in the school program in 
order to assure that the schools will make 
their maximum contributions to the proper 
development of the Region? 

While this book will be of particular value 
to those interested in improving education 
in the South, it will also serve as a challenge 
to educators in other regions to study their 
own problems. 


KWOK MING was reared in China, but he 
was an American because his parents were 
American citizens. The story of his exper- 
iences in China and later in San Francisco 
is valuable in helping young people under- 
stand our citizens of Chinese background. 
Two Lands For Ming (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2) is written by Virginia 
Fowler and Stanley Chin and illustrated by 
Stanley Chin. 
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BOOKS FOR TIRED EYES, a book list 
compiled by Charlotte Mason 4nd published 
by the American Library Association in 1940, 
suggests books printed in twelve point or 
larger type, clear and well spaced, and on 
glazed paper. This list has proved helpful to 
those interested in choosing books for people 
with limited vision. Equally helpful will be 
the additions to this list, “Some Recent Books 
for Tired Eyes,” also compiled by Miss 
Mason and published in the August 1, 1945, 
issue of The Booklist. This issue is available 
from the American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., for 25 
cents. A yearly subscription to The Book- 
list is $3. 


BUILDING AMERICA, the study units 
published monthly from October through 
May under the sponsorship of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, continues to meet the need in 
schools for factual, illustrated studies of mod- 
ern problems. Two of the most recent issues 
are entitled Our Water Resources and Fam- 
ily Life. 

Our Water Resources presents the prob- 
lem of the proper use and control of water 
resources in America. Photographs, maps, 
and charts describe the problem very graph- 
ically and contribute to the readability of the 
publication. The last section, “Deciding 
About Tomorrow,” challenges young people 
to think together about using our water sup- 
ply more intelligently in the future. The bib- 
liography at the end suggests books, period- 
icals, organizations, and films that will be 
helpful in studying this problem in schools. 

Family Life presents in a similar manner 
the question of the value of the family insti- 
tution in present-day society. The patterns 
of family living in other countries are dis- 
cussed as a beginning and stimulate better 
understanding of other peoples as well as 
clearer interpretation of our own family 
problems in America. Photographs, repro- 
ductions of pictures from the New York 
Public Library picture collection, graphs, 
sketches, and charts enliven the written text. 
An excellent bibliography is appended. 

The issues of Building America are valu- 
able for present use and become a most valu- 
able addition to the social studies collection 
of the school library. Schools may subscribe 
for them from DSCD, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
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N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for $2.25 for a 
set of eight or for 30 cents a copy. Each of 
the current numbers lists back issues which 
are available either in sets or as single copies. 


THE SOCIAL IMAGINATION of fifty 
young citizens of Floodwood, Minn., was 
stimulated in an experiment in “Education 
for the Future,” carried on for four and one- 
half months through a grant from the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Minnesota. 
The boys and girls in this small rural school 
met with their teachers and superintendent 
and decided to concentrate on a study of the 
future, instead of turning their complete 
efforts toward an evaluation of the past. It 
was their aim to try to answer the question: 
What kind of society do we as young citizens 
want to build for tomorrow? 

This experiment is told in detail by Theo- 
dore Brameld in Design for America (New 
York, Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, Inc., 
$2). The introduction gives in readable style 
the purpose and plan of the project, tech- 
niques employed, materials used, and a brief 
evaluation of the results of the experiment. 
Other sections of the book discuss motiva- 
tion and orientation, specific plans and ma- 
terials used in the economic-political area, 
art and science, and education and human 
relations. Descriptions given are so definite 
that a day-by-day plan is included. 

Educators interested in new methods of 
teaching will find this book interesting. It is 
assumed that no one would attempt to dupli- 
cate the detailed plans worked out for the 
Floodwood school in another situation, but 
that these plans might be suggestive to those 
interested in educational experimentation. 


A FILM CATALOG, U. S. Government 
Motion Pictures and Film Strips, is available 
without cost from the Division of Visual 
Aids, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


STORY-TELLING through phonograph 
records has been recognized as a help to 
busy teachers. The Divlision for Children 
and Young People of the American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., is making available two record- 
ings of traditional tales told by Mrs. Thorne- 
Thomsen, one of the world’s most famous 
story-tellers. Selected for telling were the 
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stories of Gudbrand, “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
Baldur, and “Tales from the Volsunga Saga.” 
The records will carry a free copyright for 
use on the radio, in homes, libraries, and 
schools. Complete information and price 
may be obtained from the American Library 
Association. 


SCRIPT-OF-THE-MONTH is a new serv- 
ice for discussion groups available through 
the courtesy of The American Mercury. 
Scripts consisting of a complete fifteen- 
minute program that may be used on or off 
the air will be issued monthly by the maga- 
zine. Each script will be based on current 
news articles appearing in The American 
Mercury. 

Gretta Baker, instructor in radio techniques 
at New York University, writes the pro- 
grams and will act as consultant to groups 
throughout the country which plan to broad- 
cast the script. Interested groups should 
write to Miss Baker at The American Mer- 
cury. 

Each script will take the form of a round- 
table discussion for four participants, with 
an introduction and conclusion by the an- 
nouncer. The basic part of the broadcast is 
given, but speakers are encouraged to “ad 
lib” whenever possible. A release from the 
“Script-of-the-Month” suggests that the ma- 
terial will prove useful for actual radio 
broadcasts, as a school broadcast over a 
public address system, for assembly pro- 
grams, club meetings, or as part of the reg- 
ular classroom work. Free copies of the 
script may be obtained by writing to Radio 
Department, The American Mercury, 570 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BOOKS BRING ADVENTURE, the Jun- 
ior Leagues of America’s series of fifteen- 
minute transcriptions of book dramatizations, 
‘ has been put on twelve-inch records for use 
on regular phonograph equipment. This is 
good news for schools, for the records will 
prove successful in motivating children to 
read worthwhile and interesting books. These 
records may be ordered singly or in series 
from Gloria Chandler, Junior Leagues of 
America, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
The success of the first series has caused 
the organization to decide to produce a 
second series, dramatizations of regional 
books for children. Announcement will soon 
be made of the books chosen for the tran- 
scriptions. The original series was awarded 
first prize at the Ninth Annual Exhibition 
of the Institute for Education by Radio spon- 
sored by Ohio University. 


ONE IN A SERIES of teaching aids being 
published by the Association for Childhood 
Education is Portfolio for Primary Teachers, 
an attractive folder containing practical helps 
for teachers of the six-to-eights. The twelve 
leaflets in this portfolio deal with such every- 
day problems as “What to Expect of the 
Six-to-Eights,” “Starting First Grade Read- 
ing,” “When Children and Teachers Work 
Together,” “Grouping Can Foster Growth,” 
“Recording and Reporting Children’s 
Growth,” and “The Meaning of Discipline.” 
Each leaflet includes a bibliography of other 
sources of reading on the topics discussed. 
This portfolio may be ordered for 50 cents 
from ACE, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR is the 
title of the national hookup program of the 
CBS American School of the air which drama- 
tizes children’s books each week. The pro- 
gram is presented weekly on Fridays from 5 


Date Title 

Nov. 9 The New Road 

Nov. 16 Q Boat 

Nov. 23 Mayflower Boy 

Nov. 30 In Desert and Wilderness 
Dec. 7 Pecos Bill 

Dec. 14 Reluctant Dragon 

Dec. 21 Pickwick Papers 

Dec. 28 Taming of the Shrew 
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to 5:30 p. m., EST. The following schedule 
of books to be presented could be made into 
an attractive poster to encourage boys and 
girls to listen in for an interesting and worth- 
while program. 


Author Publisher 
Pearl Buck Heath 

F. W. Mason Lippincott 
S. Young Farrar 

H. Sienkiewicz Little 

J. C. Bowman Whitman 
Kenneth Grahame Holiday 


Charles Dickens 
William Shakespeare 


Popular editions 
Popular editions 
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Tools for Learning 


TEACHING THE SKILLS 


Tools for Learning this month continues the theme of the entire issue—Skills for the 
Modern World. The concept of learning as developed in the preceding articles 
presupposes the use of a large variety of materials as necessary for balanced living 
and the development of basic skills. The kinds of material announced on these 
pages fit into the broad understanding of the teaching of skills as discussed by this 


month’s authors. 


In the December “Tools for Learn- WAY BACK HOME 

ing” Vernon G. Dameron, director SETH PARKER (Phillips Lord) 

of the Division of Audio-Visual 

Instructional Service, NEA, will dis- Rental $12.50—Time 90 Minutes 

cuss the use which can be made of One lies ae sey for 

audio-visual materials and equipment Send for our latest list number twelve 

in our schools. NU-ART FILMS $145 w. 45th. st. 
INC. New York (19) N. Y. 


FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building Blocks 
for 


We also manufacture Floor 


Blocks and hollow blocks 


Made of special light weight hardwood 
Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churches 
Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores . . . Yards 
Tables . . . Benches . . . Beds . . . Wagons . ... Airplanes 
No nails, bolts, or rods . . . Simple interlocking corners. 
FOX BLOCKS CO., 164 W. 35th St., Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Also M¢fr. of Playground Equipment 
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LET HELP 


Develop Your Schools’ Projected 
Teaching Aids Program 


Through us—your headquarters for Visual Teaching 
Aids—your school—your teachers—your pupils— 
may now enjoy the benefits of years of study, re- 
search and pioneering experience in the use and 
application of Projected Teaching Aids. 

Let us provide experienced speakers and teaching 
demonstrators for your educational conferences and 
institutes. These educators trained in the field of 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids will make a vital and 
unique contribution to your program, Their mes- 
sages are most stimulating to all teachers. 

There is no cost—no obligation to buy—and the pro- 
gram will be on the highest professional level. 
Send for your copies of DeVRY School Service Bul- 
letins No. 1 and No. 2, recently issued, and ask to 
have your name placed on mailing lists for addi- 
tional bulletins and other literature as issued. 
When it’s Classroom Visual Teaching materials and 
equipment you’re considering—call on DeVRY! 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE 


Model 16-1966 DeVRY 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projector 


Buy the 3-Purpose DeVRY 
Own the projector that is built like a 
fine watch—the 750-1000 watt projector 
powered by a steady, smooth-running motor 
and mechanism that purrs through reel 
after reel without a flicker or a jump. The 
3-purpose projector that (1) SAFELY pro- 
jects both sound and silent films; (2) that 
shows both black-and-white and color film 
without extra equipment; and (3) whose 
separately housed 25 watt amplifier and 
sturdy 12 inch electro-dynamic speaker af- 
ford portable Public Address facilities— 
indoors or out. 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 

for a 2/’ x 2/’ paper or glass 

slide; single-frame slide- 

ow and double-frame slide- 
m. 


DeVRY PROJECTION SCREENS 
in models from 30/’ x 40’’ to 20’ x 20’. 
Glass-beaded. 


DeVRY KODACHROME 
COLOR SLIDES and DIS- 
NEY CARTOON SLIDES. 
Write for colorful, descrip- 
tive folders. 


DeVRY alone among mo- 
tion picture equipment manu- 
facturers has received the 
Army-Navy “E” award five 
consecutive times. 


For 32 years an outstanding name in the field of visual education. 


FILMSETS 200-ft. 16mm. Silent 
Motion Picture Films, present- 
ing Economic (Food, Shelter, 
Clothing), and Regional (Place) 
Geography for Intermediate Ele- 
mentary Grades. 


—~ MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


DeVRY FILM LIBRARY of 
selected 16mm. Sound and Silent 
Classroom Films. These films are 
for rent or sale. 


Your request for colorful descriptive literature 
concerning dependable DeV 
Teaching Aids incurs no obligation to buy. 


Projected 


DeVRY CORPORATION, 
1111 Armitage Ave., 


Chicago 14, Illinois 


Distributors in World's 
Principal Cities 
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A Balanced Reading Program — built soundly on 
child development and organized to insure 


mastery of reading skills 


Reading for Interest 


A Basal Series for Grades I to VI 
By PAUL WITTY and Others 


READING For INTEREST is rich in meaningful experiences for children. The series includes 
all the varied interests of children presented in forms that arouse the spirit of pleasure 
and adventure in reading so necessary to development of skills. Easy and imaginative 
humor, variety of theme and form, and charming illustrations enhance the child’s 


total experience. 


Reapinc For Interest combines high literary merit and high interest value with pro- 
vision for readiness at each level and a vocabulary controlled for growth. These are 
books that children want to read, books that give children a delightful feeling of 
certainty that they can read, books that develop a permanent interest in reading. 


Tue Serres furnishes teachers with every possible assistance. It is complete with 
Charts; Readiness Practice Book; Sentence, Phrase, and Word Cards; Practice Books 
and Teachers Manuals for each grade; and a General Manual accompanying the 
eleven books—three Pre-Primers, two Primers, and six Readers. 


A new Pre-Primer will be out this winter 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO . DALLAS LONDON 
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Pan American Union 


PRESENTS 
Pamphlets — 5 cents each 


American Nation Series 


20 Illustrated Pamphlets 


PANAMA is typical of this series featur- 
ing ruins, cathedrals, Indians, Panama 
Canal, mountains, exports and agricul- 
ture. 


American Capital Series 


19 Illustrated Pamphlets 


BOGOTA has 22 pages of views of the 
capital, statues, schools, radium institute, 
and business and residential sections. 


Commodity Series 


g Illustrated Pamphlets 
THE TONKA BEAN discusses the 


tonka bean tree and how the fruit is 
dried and cured, and marketed. 


Series for Young Readers 


20 Illustrated Pamphlets 
AZTEC PEOPLE pictures vividly Aztec 
merchants, priests, and warriors; how 
they live, learn and play. 


Write: 
PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Remittance must accompany order. 


Free Films Available 
Thru Pan American Union 


Responsible organizations may borrow 
black and white or colored 16mm-35mm 
films with no rental charge. Subjects in- 
clude Argentina, Mexico, Brazil, Lima, 
Chile, Pan American Highway, Andes, 
fiesta, dances, cattle, pottery, weaving, 
pampas, Walt Disney in Latin America, 
and many others. 
Write: 


SECTION OF MOTION PICTURES 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Things are happening 
in the primary curriculum 
that make it possible for 


LEARNING TO READ and 
READING TO LEARN 


to go along together in enriching chil- 
dren’s experiences and in giving them a 
sense of progress and success. 


For one thing, more schools each year are 
including work in ‘the content fields in 
their primary programs. A recent survey 
of representative schools in twenty states 
shows 70% of the schools starting science 
in Grade One; 80% including social 
studies from first grade on, and still larger 
percentages making provision for work in 
health and numbers at primary level. 


Also, supervisors have helped their teach- 
ers to see that reading is not just a subject 
by itself: It’s something for the children 
to use and to find sense and success in 
using. 


And right now, new and simpler materials 
for such use of reading are at hand. Many 
supervisors will think immediately of THE 
CURRICULUM FoUNDATION SERIES, of which 
William S. Gray is Reading Director. This 
program, the only one of its kind, has the 
eminently successful New Basic Readers 
for learning to read, together with related 
programs for reading to learn in science, 
social studies, health and personal de- 
velopment, numbers. Educational leaders 
associated with Dr. Gray in the prepara- 
tion of the new reading-to-learn materials 
include Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve Ander- 
son, Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Dorothy 
Baruch, J. W. Studebaker, F. B. Knight, 
W. C. Findley. Are you familiar with the 
work they have done? 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 
Chicago 5 Atlanta Dallas 1 New York 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
FOR TEACHING 
Edited by H. L. Casweti 


Especially useful for programs of in-serv- 
ice education. 
TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER. By 
W. B. Featherstone. 75¢. 
HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR "OF 
CHILDREN. By Gertrude Driscoll. 60¢. 
GUIDING CHILDREN’S READING 
THROUGH EXPERIENCES. Roma Gans. 60¢ 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By Charles K. Arey. 95¢. 
PUPIL PROGRESS IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Willard S. Elsbree. 60¢. 
LATIN AMERICA: A SOURCE BOOK OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. By Eleanor 
C. Delaney. 60¢. 
EXPLORING LITERATURE WITH CHIL- 
DREN. By Jean Betzner. 60¢. 
SCIENCE IN CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. By 
Gerald S. Craig. 60¢. 
INDIVIDUAL PARENT-TEACHER CONFER- 
ENCES. By Katherine E. D’Evelyn. 75¢ 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 


DESIGN FOR AMERICA 


A Dynamic Project on the Future 
For High Schools and Junior Colleges 


By THEODORE BRAMELD 


Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 


This eloquent report on the project un- 
dertaken by the students of Floodwood, 
Minnesota, deals with a program which 
centered on the “future” of America 
while utilizing the present and past. “The 
description of the experience and the 
syllabus are so well given that teachers 
can repeat the experiment.”—I, James 
Quillen, Professor of Education, Stan- 
ford University. “May every high school 
try it!”—Wm. H. Kilpatrick. Cloth, $2.00 


order from 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 


FELLOWSHIP 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Publications dealing with—— 


SKILLS FOR THE MODERN WORLD 


Number of copies 


_WE, THE CHILDREN, 25 cents 
GROUP PLANNING IN EDUCATION, $2.00 
EDUCATION IN THE ARMED SERVICES, 50 cents 
DISCIPLINE FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 
50 cents 

(Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10%, 

10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 331/3%) _ 
I am enclosing: $ Please bill me $e. 


Development. 


Please send funds with orders of $1.00%r less. 


Educational Leadership 
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DSCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Executive Committee, 1945-1946 


President, Hotuis L. CaswE1t, Dir., Div. of Instr., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. 

First Vice-President, Gorvon N. Mackenzie, Dir., Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. Coll., 
Col. U.N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, Guapys L. Potter, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Long Beach, Calif. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

EpcGar M. Draper, Prof. of Ed., U. of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lee Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Jennie Wautent, Elem. Prin., St. Louis, Mo. 


Board of Directors 


Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 


Members Evectep At LArGe 


VERNON ANDERSON, Dir. of Curr., Portland, Ore. (1949) 

Watter A, Anperson, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1947) 
STEPHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 

Bess Goopykoon7z, Asst. Comm., U.S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. (1948) 

Paut R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 

E. T. McSwar, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 

Auice Mie, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1947) 

Pau Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. (1949) 

Maycte Soutuatt, Prof. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody Coll., Nashville, Tenn. (1946) 
Letia ANN Taceart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 

Etuer S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 

Guzert S. WILLey, Asst. Supt. in charge of Elem. Ed., Denver, Colo. (1949) 

Paut Wirrty, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 

Wu. E. Youne, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
RutH CunnincHAM, ex officio, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1946) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE Boarp 


Alabama—E C. Kresver, Elem. Supv., Talladega 
California—Roxte E. ALexanper, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Vallejo; Leonarp Grinpstarr, Dir. 
of Ed. Materials, Santa Barbara; Corinne A. Seeps, Asst. Prof. of Ed., U. C. L. A. 

Illinois—Manrion Jorvan, Supt., Cicero 

Indiana—representative to be selected 

Kentucky—Maky I. Core, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C. Wituorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Macair Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Cora A. Giere, Grade Supv., Mankato 

New T. Me cutor, Prof. of Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University; Frep 
B. Panter, Asst. Supt., Ithaca 

Ohio—Maky A. Hapnow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—CatuerinE E, Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester 

Tennessee—Euta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Manrte E, ALEXANDER, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Carson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; WALTER E. Snyper, Curr. Dir., Salem, Ore. ; 


Executive Secretary 
GertrupdE HANKaMpP, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


These are the beliefs of this Department. They are implicit in the purposes and 
program of DSCD. 


We believe that modern schools can do their job ONLY IF... 


—pupils, teachers, and administrators grow in understanding what life 


is all about. 


—everyone has a chance to test for himself what is important and what 


isn’t. 
— youngsters learn by making choices and seeing how they work. 


—youngsters have a chance to think and talk about our social structure 


and decide how it may be improved. 


—what happens in the school is determined by what boys and girls need 


individually and in groups, now and tomorrow. 


—the curriculum—what boys and girls do in school—has meaning and 


significance for the youngsters. 


—all community agencies, including our homes and schools, work to- 


gether for better education. 


—there is mutual respect and confidence as we work together to improve 


our schools. 


—school programs are continually being weighed and improved in the 


light of tested ways of working. 


—parents and citizens are helped to understand what their youngsters 


need to learn and how it can be taught. 


—state and federal aid goes to communities which cannot pay for good 
schools. 


E 


